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'  CL 

TO    THE 

KING, 


Z  IRE, 

WITH  a  heart  full  of  grati- 
tude, and  an  ardent  zeal  for 
your  Majefty's  fervice,  an  humble 
fubjeft  begs  leave  to  lay  before  your 
throne,  the  following  trad,  upon  an 
article  of  more  importance,  than^any 
that  has  ever  yet  been  offered  to  the 
Royal  confederation.  The  fubjed:  of 
it  is,  not  only  to  lay  open  the  true 
fource  of  all  the  evils  and  diforders 
A  2  under 


IV 

under  which  this  country  labours,  but 
at  the  fame  time  to  point  out  a 
fure  and  adequate  remedy,  The 
fource  of  all  thefe  has  been  traced  to 
the  prefent  erroneous  and  defective 
courfe  of  education;  and  if  that  poinlr 
be  proved,  it  will  neceflarily  follow, 
that  there  can  be  no  hopes  of  amend- 
ing thefe  evils,  till  there  be  a  change: 
in  that  courfe, 

The  prefent  mode  of  education 
was  eftablifhed  in  England  near  three 
centuries  ago,  in  times  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power ;  in  a.n  age  when 
knowledge  only  juft  began  to  dawn, 
It  is  impoffible  that  fuch  a  courfe 
fliould  be  fuited  to  the  prefent  times, 
fuch  a  total  revolution  in  our 

religious^ 
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religious,  political,  and  civil  inftitu- 
tionSj  as  well  as  in  our  cuftoms  and 
manners*  Yet  thro'  neglect,  and 
the  power  of  cuftom,  has  it  re- 
mained unchanged  even  to  this 
day :  And  tho'  in  all  wife  ftates, 
the  education  of  youth  has  been 
considered  as  an  object  of  the  higheft 
importance,  by  thofe  who  had  the 
direction  of  affairs,  yet  in  this  king- 
dom it  never  claimed  the  fmaHeft 
attention  of  the  legislature,  except 
once,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firft. 
As  this  was  a  remarkable  tranfaction, 
tho'  but  little  known,  I  fhall  humbly 
beg  leave  to  lay  it  before  your  Ma-  , 
jefty,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Hiftory. 

A  3  <  The 
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c  The  fame  day  the  Lord- Admiral 
c  Buckingham  made  a  motion  to  the 
1  houfe,  c  That  fince  the  education 
c  of  youth,  efpecially  of  quality 
c  and  worth,  is  a  matter  of  great 

*  confequence ;    therefore  to  provide 
c  that   fuch  perfons,    in  their  tender 
.<  years,  do  not  fpend  their  time  fruit-- 
c  lefsly,  about  the  town  or  elfewhere, 
'*  his  Lordfhip  wiflied  that  fome  good 
<  and  fit  courfe  might  be  taken,  for 
c  the   erection   and  maintenance  of 

*  an  Academy,  for  the  breeding  and 
€  bringing  up  of  the  Nobility  and 
c  Gentry  of  this   kingdom,   in  their 

*  younger    and    more    tender    age : 

*  and  for  a  free  and  voluntary  con^ 
c  tribution   from  perfons  of  honour 

*  and  quality  for  that  purpofe. 

<  This 
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c  This  motion  was  generally  liked 
and  commended;  and  many  grave 
and  judicious  fpeeches  were  ufed 
by  feveral  Lords,  touching  the  moft 
confiderable  and  material  points, 
and  the  perfect  accomplifliment  of 
this  moft  honourable  project.  Some, 
concerning  the  place  where  fuch 
an  academy  fhould  be  placed  and 
erected :  others,  what  qualifica- 
tions,  arts,  fciences,  and  exercifes 
fliould  be  there  taught  and  prac- 
tifed;  then  how  to  be  maintained, 
and  to  what  kind  of  young  gen- 
tlemen  freedom  fhall  be  given  to 
refort  or  live  as  they  {hall  pleafe; 
with  other  circumftances. 

A  4  *  And 
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f  And   in  order  that  the  matters 

*  and  points  aforefaid,   might  with 

*  more  conveniency   be  opened  and 
e  difcufied,  the  Houfe  was  adjourned 
c  during  pleafure.5 

The  confequence  of  their  meeting 
after  this  adjournment,  is  afterwards 

thus  related* 

j 

c  Then  the  Houfe  appointed  a 
c  committee  to  confider  of  the  Aca- 
c  demy  aforementioned ;  confift- 
c  ing  of  •  the  Prince,  the  Arch- 
*•  bHhop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
1  Chancellor,  the  Arch-bifhop  of 
1  York,  the  Lord  Treafurer,  the 
'  Lord  Admiral,  the  Earl  of  Oxford, 

*  and  many  others,,-  The  Lord  Chief- 

t  cjufticc, 
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*  Juftice,  and  the  Attorney-general 
c  to  attend  them.     To  meet  at  the 

*  Council-chamber  in  Whitehall.' 

Here  Your  Majefty  may  fee  of 
what  vaft  importance  this  article  was 
then  considered  to  'DC,  when  the  par- 
liament was  adjourned  during  plea- 
fure,  in  order  that  the  members 
might  have  time  to  weigh  and  re- 
volve it  in  their  minds,  before  it 
fhould  become  a  matter  of  debate. 
And  after  it  had  been  difcufled,  it  is 
certain  the  idea  of  its  confequence 
was  not  leflen'd,  when  a  committee 
of  fuch  dignity,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  their  head,  was  appointed 
to  carry  the  defign  into  execution. 
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That  this  noble  undertaking  did 
not  fucceed,  was  owing,  in  the  firft 
place  to  fome  heats,  which  about 
that  time  broke  out  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  which  occafioned  the 
diflblution  of  that  Parliament;  and 
in  the  next,  to  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  it's  author  and  pro- 
moter, which  followed  foon  after. 

Should  Your  Majefty  deem  a  mea- 
fure,  which  was  thought  to  be  of 
fuch  confequence  in  the  diftant  reign 
of  your  Royal  Anceftor,  to  be  ftill 
of  greater  moment,  and  of  more  ur- 
gent neceffity  at  prefent;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  there  would  be 
found  in  the  prefent  parliament,  as 
great  unanimity  and  vigour  in  enter- 
ing 
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ing  upon  the  tafk,  and  more  fteadinefe 
and  perieverance  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  than  in  that  of  James  the 
Firft, 

Never  was  there  any  undertaking 
more  likely  to  ftamp  the  truly  pa- 
rental chara&er  on  the  monarch,  than 
fuch  benevolent  attention  to  the 
younger  part  of  his  family,  yet  in- 
nocent in  their  tender  age;  nor  more 
calculated  to  diffufe  univerfal  fetis- 
fa&ion  among  all  tjie  elder  part,  even 
thofe  who  are  hardened  in  vice,  yet 
who  flill  wifli  their  children  may  be 
better  men  than  themfelves. 

All  Fathers  who  now  lament  the 

fed  neceflity  of  putting  their  children 

4  into 
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I  • 

into  a  road,  which  fo  generally  leads 
to  deflruction,  would  rejoice  in  the 
hopes  of  feeing  another  way  opened* 
which  might  fecure  them  from  .wan- 
dering into  devious  paths,  and  lead 
,them  by  fure  fteps  to  the  goal  of 
happincfs.  But  if  individuals  would 
find  fo  much  fatisfaclion  in  fuch  a 
profpect,  each  for  his  own  offspring; 
what  accumulated  delight  muft  rufli 
into  the  bofom  of  the  father  of  a 
people,  who  fhould  fee  a  whole  rifing 
generation,  thro'  his  parental  care, 
refcued  from  errour  and  vice,  and 
in  fuch  a  way  as  to  be  able 


to  imitate  his  bright  example;  and 
to  unite  as  a  band  of  brethren,  in 
executing  his  gracious  purpofes,  for 

the 
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the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  fo  many 
millions, 

! 

If  the  prefent  race  of  mankind 
ere  bad,  there  are  no  hopes  of  re- 
forming them.  They  have  taken 
their  bent :  they  are  hardened  in  their 
habits.  Neither  precept  nor  exam- 
ple can  influence  men,  who  know 
what  is  right,  but  purfue  -the  wrong 
from  inclination.  What  was  faid  by 
a  great  writer  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  is  in  all  points  more  appli- 
cable to  the  prefent  times.  His  words 
are  thefe. 

*  It  is  clear   from  prefent  experi- 

*  ence,  that  the  bare  example  of  the 

*  belt   Prince,   will    not    have   any 

c  mighty 
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*  mighty  influence,  where  the  age  is 

*  very  corrupt.    For  when  was  there 
c  ever  a  better  prince  upon  the  throne 
c  than  the  prefent  Queen.     I  do  not 

*  talk  of  her  talent  for  government, 

*  her  love  of  her  people,  or  any  other 

*  qualities  that  are  purely  regal;  but 

*  her  piety,  charity,  temperance,  con- 
c  jugal  love,  and  whatever  other  vir- 

*  tues  do  bcft  adorn  a  private  life; 
c  wherein  without  queftion,  or  flat- 

*  tery,  flie    hath   no  fuperiour:  Yet 
c  neither  will  it  be  fatire,  or  peevifh 

*  invective  to   affirm,  that  infidelity 
1  or  vice  are   not  much  diminiflied 
c  fince  her  coming  to  the  crown; 

*  nor  will,  in  probability,  until  more 

*  effe&ual  remedies  be  provided/ 

The 
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remedies  propofed  by  this 
w  :er  were  of  the  fame  nature  with 
thofe  fc  cften  t/ied,  and  ever  without 
fueceis,  I  mean  attempts  to  reform 
the  prefent  race  of  mankind.  But 
what  well  grounded  hopes  of  an  en- 
tire future  change  rr'ght  not  be  in- 
dulged, if  proper  methods  were  pur- 
fued,  to  prevent  the  young  and  rifing 
generation,  from  following  the;  fame 
track,  in  which  their  predeceflbrs  hod 
gone  aftray?  One  fuch  generation 
cart-  fully  trained,  in  the  principles  of 
re^gion,  virtue,  and  knowledge;  and 
inf-nidled  each  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
qualify  them  for  their  feveral  ftations, 
profeffions,  and  offices  in  life,  would 
introduce  a  new  fyftem  of  manners 
my  different  from  the  old.  They 

would 
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would  come  into  the  world  prepared 
with  an  antidote  againft  the  poifonous 
cup  of  Circe.  They  would  look  with 
contempt  on  the  miftaken  purfuits  of 
their  ignorant  predeceflbrs ;  and  with 
horror  on  their  vices  and  impieties. 
They  would  be  in  no  danger  from 
the  contagion  of  example,  for  they 
would  fly  from  the  company  of  thofe, 
whofe  principles  and  taftes  were  fo 
oppofite  to  theirs,  as  from  a  pefl; 

and  affociate  only  with  each    other. 

j . 

They  would  become  a  clofe  and  im- 
penetrable phalanx  in  the  caufe  of. 
piety  and  virtue,  not  to  be  fhaken 
by  the  lax  and  diffipated  forces,  lift- 
ed under  the  banners  of  irreligion 
and  vice.  Each  fucceeding  race  would 
join  and  ftrengthen  this  corps;  till 

the 
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the  old  dark  generation  (hould  gra- 
dually pafs  away,  like  the  moon  over 
the  face  of  the  fun,  when  fhe  leaves 
him  with  all  his  brightnefs  in  the 
fky,  as  a  giant  rejoicing  to  run  his 
courfe*  On  fuch  races  of  youth  as 
thefe,  the  bright  example  of  Royal 
virtue  would  have  it's  due  influence; 
and  would  prove  the  ftrongeft  incen- 
tive to  fpur  them  on  in  the  career  of 
true  honour,  and  fupport  them  in  the 
race  with  unabated  ardour. 

Degenerate  as  the  age  is,  there  is 
no  one  fo  abandoned  of  all  virtue  as 
not  to  pay  homage  to  it  in  his  heart, 
and  acknowledge  its  power  :  nor  is 
there  any  one  fo  profligate  as  not  to 
allow,  that  if  the  beft  of  Monarchs, 
a  had 
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had  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  of  peo- 
ple to  govern,  Great  Britain  would 
at  this  day  be  the  moft  happy  and 
powerful  nation  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  time.  The  unanimous 
voice  of  mankind  will  proclaim  that 
we  are  in  pofTeiTion  of  the  one ;  the 
fure  way  of  obtaining  the  other,  has 
been  pointed  cut. 

Your  Majefty,  now  in  the  flower 
of  your  age,  may  reafonably  expect 
to  fee  (and  if  the  prayers  of  all  good 
men  are  heard,  certainly  will  fee) 
many  races  of  the  youth  rifing  after 
each  other,  and  each  improving  on 
the  former,  in  virtue  and  ufeful 
knowledge,  fhould  fuch  a  reform  in 
education  take  place.  What  a  glo- 
rious 
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rious  change  of  profpedt  would  this 
make !  when  inftead  of  feeing  each 
fucceflive  generation  finking  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  they  have  reached 
the  very  centre  of  darknefs  and  ini* 
quity;  under  your  Majefty's  aufpi- 
cious  reign,  the  races  of  youth  fhould 
take  a  contrary  direction,  emerge  in- 
to the  regions  of  light  and  truth  in  the 
oppofite  hemifphere,  and  each  excel 
the  former  in  their  flights  after  true 
glory.  What  happinefs  would  not 
fuch  a  change  fpread  over  your  whole 
reign  !  Long — Jong  may  it  laft  ! 
And  when  it  fhall  pleafe  the  Al- 
mighty to  call  you  to  a  more  glo- 
rious crown,  how  delightful  muft  the 
profpecY  be,  of  bequeathing  youf 
earthly  one,  to  your  lateft  pofterity, 
a  2  fenced  - 
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fenced  round  by  an  impregnable  bul- 
wark, and  adorned  with  the  richeft 
jewel,  the  love  of  a  wife,  virtuous, 
and  induftrious  people  ! 

The  following  plan  of  education, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  be- 
fore your  Majefty,  is  not  offered  as  a 
perfect  one,  but  only  as  a  ground- 
work to  go  upon,  fhould  it  be 
thought  worthy  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  If  the  outline  be  ap- 
proved of,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  filling  up  the  parts.  Nor  have  I 
prefumed  to  prefent  it  to  your  Royal 
consideration,  'till  after  it  had  under- 
gone the  ftricT:  examination  of  feveral 
very  able  men,  whofe  joint  appro- 
bation of  it,  gives  me  reafon  to  hope, 

that 
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that  there  are  at  leaft  no  fundamen- 
tal errours  in  it. 

Your  Majefty's  Royal  bounty  con- 
ferred on  me  in  the  early  part  of 
your  reign,  merely  on  account  of 
fbme  writings  on  this  fubjecl:,  de- 
manded my  utmoft  endeavours  to 
merit  by  fome  future  work,  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  a  mark  of  Royal  favour,  as 
I  had  not  vanity  enough  to  imagine, 
that  I  deferved  it  from  what  had  been 
already  done.  I  confidered  that  boun- 
ty purely  as  an  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed in  an  undertaking  I  had  then 
chalked  out ;  and  I  (hould  have  thought 
the  end  of  it  ill  anfwered,  had  I  appli- 
ed it  wholly  to  the  promoting  of  other 
a  3  views 
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views  with  regard  only  to  my  own 
advantage. 

As  the  execution  of  this  work,  for 
which  I  am  now  prepared,  will  be 
eflentially  neceflary  to  make  fome  of 
the  propofed  changes  in  education 
anfwer  their  end,  I  (hall  here  humbly 
beg  leave,  in  as  few  words  as  poilible, 
to  lay  before  your  Majefty  the  nature 
and  defign  of  it.  It  is  a  Rhetorical 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Language,  upon  a  plan  entirely 
jiew.  The  objects  of  it  area . 

1,  To  eftablifh   a    uniformity   of 
pronunciation,  in  the  riling  and  all 
future  generations,  not  only  through- 
cut  your  Majefty's  Britifh  dominions^ 
t  but 
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but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  where 
Englifh  fhall  be  taught  according  to 

this  method ;    and  to  remain  immu- 

i 

tably  fo,  whilft  that  language  (hall 
be  fpoken  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 

2.  To  revive  the  Ions;  loft  art  of 

o 

fpeaking,  by  laying  open  a  method  of 
teaching  it,  upon  as  fure  principles, 
and  by  as  juft  a  fyftem  of  rules,  as 
any  other  art  is  now  taught;  and 
thus  enabling  all  fo  inftrucled,  to  de- 
liver themfelves,  when  they  {peak  in 
public,  with  due  force  and  grace,  in 
proportion  to  their  talents  for  elo- 
cution. 

Laflly,  to  methodize  the  whole  of 
the  Engliili  language,  in  iuch  a  way, 

a  4  as 
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as  to  render  the  attainment  of  it  more 
eafy  than  that  of  any  other;  and  to 
afcertain  and  eftahlifti  it  upon  a  folid 
and  durable  bafis. 

Difficult,  nay  impoffible,  as  the 
compaffing  of  thefe  points  has  been 
thought  by  many,  I  can  now  affirm, 
that  with  proper  affiftance,  I  am  able 
to  carry  them  all  into  execution. 
Nor  fhould  I  fpeak  with  fuch  confi- 
dence, were  it  only  a  matter  in  {pe- 
culation, however  infallible  it  migrjt 
appear  in  my  own  eyes;  but  I  have 
waited  to  try  my  principles  and 
method,  by  the  unerring  teft  of  re- 
iterated experiments.  And  I  have 
chofen  to  make  this  declaration  im- 
mediately to  your  Majefty,  becaufe 

however 
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however  the  public  might  be  impofed 
on  with  impunity,  as  it  often  has 
been  by  the  artifice  or  vanity  of  pre- 
tenders, I  fhould  not  dare  to  promife 
any  thing  to  your  Majefty,  which  I 
was  not  certain  of  being  able  to  per- 
form, 

In  this  confidence,  and  in  a  per- 
fect reliance  on  your  Majefty's  good- 
nefs  to  countenance  and  protedt  an 
undertaking  of  fuch  public  benefit, 
I  make  an  humble  tender  of  my  fer- 
vice  to  your  Majefty,  and  am  ready, 
if  it  be  your  Royal  pleafure,  to  de- 
dicate the  remainder  of  my  days  to 
the  purfuit  and  accomplishment  of 
thefe  points.  In  fo  doing,  I  am  far 
from  being  aduated  by  any  felfifh  mo- 
tive* 
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tive.  I  know  I  muft  give  up  another 
courfe  of  life,  and  other  purfuits, 
which,  if  gain  were  my  object,  would 
be  likely  to  gratify  my  utmoft  wifh, 
with  but  little  pains  on  my  part,  to 
"enter  upon  an  undertaking,  difficult 
and  laborious  to  the  laft  degree.  But 
flill  it  is  that  one  which  has  been 
my  chief  objedfc  in  life,  and  the  cen- 
ter to  which  all  my  views  tended. 

Things  are  now  brought  to  a  crifis. 
I  have,  after  ftruggling  many  years 
thro'  uncommon  hardfhips,  at  length 
accompliflied  my  part,  fo  as  to  be 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  tafk.  To 
the  completion  of  it,  affiftance  is  now 
neceflary;  I  can  proceed  no  farther 
without  it.  The  duty  that  I  owe 

to 
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to  a  numerous  family,  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  run  any  farther  rifques. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  con- 
fider  the  juft  grounds  I  have  to  be- 
lieve, that  if  the  defign  be  not  exe- 
cuted by  myfelf,  it  never  will  by 
any  other  hand,  I  cannot  help  wifh- 
ing  that  I  were  enabled  to  give  my 
whole  attention  to  it,  till  it  fliould 
be  eftablifhed  on  a  folid  foundation. 
Nor  will  my  expe&ations,  I  hope,  be 
deemed  unreafonable, .  when  the  ut- 
moft  I  friould  propofe  during  the 
profecution  of  this  laborious  taik,  is, 
that  my  income  fliould  not  be  lefs, 
than  what  I  could  apparently  make 
in  a  much  more  eafy  way.  And  I 
profefs  to  your  Majefty  in  the  fince- 
rity  of  my  heart,  and  with  the  fame 

regard 
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regard  to  truth  as  if  I  were  addref- 
fing  the  Almighty,  that  I  would 
prefer  a  competency  in  this  way,  to 
all  the  wealth  and  honours  of  this 
world,  in  any  other  courfe.  How- 
fever  ftrange  fuch  a  declaration  may 
appear  in  thefe  times,  yet  it  will  not 
be  thought  very  extraordinary,  if 

known  to  come  from  one,  who  has 
long  loft  all  relifh  for  the  pleafures 
of  this  life ;  who  never  had  the  fmall- 
eft  fenfation  of  avarice,  and  has  long 
fince  feen  the  vanity  of  ambition; 
who  has  learned  to  look  at  time  for* 
ward,  thro'  the  fame  end  of  the  per- 
fpedlive  as  at  time  backward ;  and  thus 
to  eftimate  the  duration  of  life,  nay 
of  the  world  itfelf,  but  as  a  point  in 
comparifon  of  a  boundlefs .  eternity ; 

who 
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who  therefore  has  no  other  enjoy- 
ment left,  but  the  inward  fatisfaction 
of  difcharging  his  duty,  to  the  beft 
of  his  povverj  to  his  God,  to  his 
King,  and  to  his  Country. 

That  your  Majefty  may  live  to  fee 
a  thorough  reformation  take  place 
in  the  land ;  that  under  your  reigrx 
Great  Britain  may  arrive  at  that 
degree  of  glory,  beyond  all  other 
nations,  to  which  fhe  is  entitled  by 
the  extraordinary  bleffings  dowered 
down  upon  her  by  Providence;  that 
you  may  hand  down  thofe  bleffings 
in  all  their  purity  to  your  lateft  de- 
fcendants;  and  that  grateful  pofterity 
may  from  age  to  age,  pay  them  ad- 
ditional reverence  as  the  defcendants 

of 
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of  George  the  Good,  the  true  Father 
of  his  People,  is  the  ardent  wifh  of 

Your  Majefty's 

moft  obliged^ 

moft  devoted, 

' 
and  mojft  dutiful 

Subjed 
and  Servant, 
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EDUCATION, 


INTRODUCTION. 

IT  is  allowed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  dominions>  have  had  advantages 
in  many  eflential  points,  over  all  the  na- 
tions that  either  do  or  ever  did  exift  upon 
earth.  Amongft  thefe  the  three  principal 
are,  the  purity  of  our  Religion,  the  excellent 
frame  of  our  Conftitution,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  Prefs  j  which  ought  to  be  the  three 
great  fources  of  Morality,  Liberty,  and 
Knowlege. 

But  we  are  fo  far  from  having  made  a 

right  ufe  of  the  benefits  fhowered  down 

B  upon 
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upon  us  by  Providence  with  a  liberal  hand, 
that  by  our  abufe  of  them,  we  have  per- 
verted their  nature,  and  made  them  the  very 
fources  of  all  our  evils. 

Our  religion,  as  it  has  been  managed,  has 
been  one  caufe  of  that  inundation  of  infide- 
lity and  immorality,  which  have  almoft 
deluged  the  land.  Our  conftitution,  as  k 
has  been  conducted,  inftead  of  true  liberty, 
has  produced  only  licentioumefs  in  the 
many,  and  a  defire  of  governing  in  the  few, 
And  our  free  prefs  has  been  the  fource  of 
impiety,  vice,  vain  knowlege,  and  falfe 
tafte. 

When  the  very  remedies  are  corrupted, 
and  inftead  of  curing,  ferve  only  to  increafe 
the  diforder,  things  muft  neceffarily  grow 
worfe  from  day  to  day,  till  the  period  of  a 

final  diiTolution  arrive. 


obfervations  of  our  bed  and  wifeffc 
men  are  to  be  credited,  this  has  been  our 

cafe 
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fcafe  for  a  long  time  paft  j  and  if  their  pro- 
gnoftics  are  to  be  relied  on,  things  cannot 
go  on  much  longer  ia  this  way  -,  a  reforma- 
tion or  diflblution  muft  enfue. 

Let  us  examine  a  pifture  of  the  times,  as 
drawn  by  a  mafterly  hand,  the  great  bifhop 
of  Cloyne*  and  fee  whether  the  likenefs  be 
not  ftrong.  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  dif- 
courfe  addrefled  to  magiftrates. 

'  The  pretenfions  and  difcourfe  of  men, 

*  throughout  thefe  kingdoms,  would,  at  firfl 

*  view,  lead  one    to  think  the  inhabitants 
'  were  all  politicians  j  and  yet  perhaps  poli- 
'  tical  wifdom  hath,  in  no  age,  or  country> 

*  been  more  talked  of,  or  lefs  underftood. 

*  Licence  is  taken  for  the  end  of  govern- 

*  ment,  and  popular  humour  for  its  origin. 

*  No  reverence  for  the  laws,  no  attachment 

*  to  the  conftitution  ;  little  attention  to  mat- 
'  ters  of  confequence,  and  great  altercation 
4  upon  trifles ;  fuch  idle  projects  about  reli- 

*  gion   and  government,  as  if  the   public 

B  2  «  had 
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«  had  both  to  chufe  j  a  general  contempt  of 
'  all  authority,  divine  and  human  j  an  indif- 
'  ference  about  the  prevailing  opinions,  whe- 
'  tber  they  tend  to  produce  order  or  diforder, 
'  to  promote  the  empire  of  God  or  the 
'Devil  :  Thefe  are  the  fymptoms  that 

*  ftrongly  mark  the   prefent  age ;  and  this 
'  could  never  have  been  the  cafe,  if  a  neglect 
'  of  religion  had  not  made  way  for  it.* 

In  confequence  of  this  defcription  of  the 
times,  he  fays  in  another  place,  '  Our  pro- 

*  fpecl:  is  very  terrible,  and   the  fymptoms 
c  grow  ftronger  every  day.     The  morals  of 
.'  a  people  are  in  this,  like  their  fortunes ; 
1  when  they  feel  a  national  (hock,  the  worft 
'  doth  not  fliew  itfelf  immediately.    Things 

*  make  a  fhift  to  fubfift  for  a  time,   on  the 
c  credit  of  old  notions  and  dying  opinions. 
'  But  the  youth  born  and  brought  up  in 
«  wicked  times,  without  any  bias  to  good 
'  from  early  principle,    or  inftilled  opinion, 

*  when  they  grow  ripe  muft  be  monfters  in- 

'  deed. 
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'  deed.     And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  age  of 

*  monfters  is  not  far  off/ 

.  The  good  bifhop,  in  another  treatife  in- 
tituled, An  effay  towards  preventing  the  ruin 
ef  Great  Britain,  propofes  feveral  remedies 
to  our  diforders,  but  of  whofe  efficacy  he 
himfelf  feems  to  have  but  little  hope,  fince 
after  all,  he  concludes  it  in  this  manner : 

*  Though  it  muft  be  owned  that  little  can 

*  be  hoped,  if  we  confider  the  corrupt  de- 
•*  generate  age  we  live  in.      I  know  it  is  ar> 

*  old  folly  to  make  peevifh  complaints  of 
•'  the  times,  and  charge  the  common  failures 
•*  of  human  nature  on  a  particular  age.    One 
'  may  neverthelefs  venture  to  affirm,    that 
'  the  prefent  hath  brought  forth  new  and 

*  portentous  villainies,  not  to  be  parallePd  in 

*  our  own,  or  any  other  hiftory.     We  have 

*  been  long  preparing  for  fome   great  ca- 

*  taftrophe.     Vice  and  villainy  have  by  de- 
c  grees  grown  reputable  amongft  us ;    our 

*  Infidels  have  pafled  for  fine  gentlemen, 

B  3  [  and 
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c  and  our  venal  traitors  for  men  of  fenfe, 
'  who  knew  the  world.  We  have  made  a 
'  jeft  of  public  fpirit,  and  cancell'd  all  refpecl: 

*  for  whatever  our  Jaws  and  religion  repute 
'  facred.     The  old  Englifh  modefty  is  quite 
c  worn  off,   and  in  (lead  of  blufhing  for  our 
'  crimes,  we  are  amamed  only  of  our  piety 

*  and  virtue.     In  ftiort,  other  nations  have 

*  been  wicked,    but  .we  are  the  firft  -who- 

*  have  been  wicked  upon  principle, 

*  The  truth  is,  our  fymptoms  are  fo  bad? 
f  that  notwithftanding  all  the  care  and  vigi- 

*  lance  of  the  legiflature,  it  is  tp  be  feared 
f  the  final  period  of  our  ftate  approaches. 

*  Strong  conftitutions?    whether  politic  or 
'  natural,  do  not  feel  light  diforders.     But 
'  when  they  are  fenfibly  affected,  the  dif- 
4  temper  is  for  the  moft  part  violent  and  of 

*  an  ill  prognoflic.     Free  governments,  like 

*  our  own,  were  planted  by  the  Goths  in 

*  moft  parts  of  Europe ;    and  tho'  we  all 

*  know  what  they  are  come  to,  yet  we  feem, 
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'  difpofed  rather  to  follow   their  example, 
'  than  to  profit  by  it. 

c  Whether  it  be  in  the  order  of  things, 
'  that  civil  ftates  fhould  have,  like  natural 
'  products,  their  feveral  periods  of  growth, 

*  perfection  and  decay ;  or  whether  it  be  an 

*  effect,  as  feems  more  probable,  of  human 
'  folly,  that  as  induftry  produces  wealth,  fa 
c  wealth  produces  vice,  and  vice  ruin, 

'  God  grant  the  time  be  not  near,  when 

*  men  (hall  fay,  '  This  ifland  was  once  in- 

*  habited  by  a  religious,  brave,  fincere  people, 

*  of  plain  uncorrupted  manners,    refpedling 

*  in-bred  worth,   rather  than  titles  and  ap- 

*  pearances ;  aflertors  of  their  liberty,  lovers 

*  of  their   country,    jealous  of  their  own 

*  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe  the  rights 
'  of  others ;  improvers  of  learning  and  ufe- 
4  ful  arts,  enemies  to  luxury  5  tender  of  other 
c  men's  lives,  and   prodigal  of  their  own  j 

*  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  old  Greeks  or 

*  Komans,  and  fuperioc  to  each   of  thofe 

B  4  '  people 
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'  people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.' 
f  Such  were  our  anceftors  during  their  rife 
«  and  greatnefs :  but  they  degenerated,  grew 
«  fervile  flatterers  of  men  in  power,  adopted 
c  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrupt, 
f  injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the 
*  hatred  of  God  and  man,  and  occafioned 
«  their  final  ruin.' 

Thefe  gloomy  reprefentations  of  the  def- 
perate  flate  of  a  country,  and  the  fure 
profpeft  they  give  of  approaching  ruin,  can 
never  be  attended  with  any  good  confe- 
quences,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time  adequate 
remedies  be  propofed,  and  fure  means  of 
avoiding  impending  deftruction  be  pointed 
out.  Without  thisj  however  well  and 
forcibly  they  may  be  drawn  up,  the  world 
in  general  will  be  apt  to  confider  them  as 
idle  declamation,  or  give  them  the  more 
contemptuous  appellation  (pity  it  is  that  fo 
important  an  office  mould  ever  have  that 
epithet  annexed  to  it)  of  preaching  ;  and 
therefore  will  pay  no  attention  to  it.  They 

will 
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^rill  afk,  to  what  purpofe  is  it  to  acquaint  a 
perfon  in  a  confumption  that  no  remedy 
upon  earth  can  do  him  good,  and  that  his 
final  diflblution  approaches  ?  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  let  him  enjoy  the  fmall  remain? 
der  of  life  in  a  happy  ignorance,  than  by 
railing  fruitlefs  apprehensions,  make  him 
anticipate  the  danger,  and  pafs  his  time  in 
mifery  and  defpair  ?  But,  de  republica  mm- 
quam  defperandum,  was  an  old  Roman 
maxim,  and  ought  much  more  to  be  a  Bri- 
tim  one.  There  is  a  certain  vigour,  an 
innate  ftrength  in  our  conftitution,  peculiar 
to  ourfelves,  which  may  give  us  hopes  of 
recovery,  even  when  fuch  Jfymptoms  are 
upon  us,  as  in  any  other  age  or  nation, 
would  be  reckoned  fure  prognoses  of  ap- 
proaching ruin.  We  are  favoured  by  Pro- 
vidence with  peculiar  bleffings,  fuch  as  no 
other  country  ever  equally  enjoyed.  It  is 
the  neglect,  or  abufe  of  thefe,  which  has 
J>een  the  caufe  of  our  decay,  and  we  only 
want  to  know  and  apply  them  to  their  right 

ufe, 
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ufe,  to  have,  in  no  long  fucceflion  of  years, 
all  things  reftored  to  their  proper  ftate. 

The  good  Bifhop,  in  all  the  means  pro- 
pofed  by  him  to  change  the  ftate  of  things 
amongft  us,  has  fallen  into  the  fame  errour 
with  all  modern  reformers,  and  which  has 
prevented  their  pious  endeavours  from  meet- 
ing with  fuccefs ;  I  mean  an  attempt  to 
amend  the  incorrigible ;  to  reform  fuch  as 
are  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  adopt  new 
fentiments,  or  purfue  a  different  conduct 
from  what  they  had  been  accuftomed  to. 
Can  the  ^Ethiopian  change  hisjkin,  or  the  leo~ 
par d  his  f pot i?  Asreafonably  might  we  hope 
to  change  the  difpofitions  of  men  long  inured 
to  vice,  and  habituated  to  folly.  Inftances  of 
reformation  even  in  individuals  are  very  rare, 
and  thofe  too  are  fddom  brought  about  by 
reafoning ;  but  an  attempt,  by  force  of  ar^ 
gument,  to  accomplim  a  general  reformation 
in  a  corrupt  ftate,  ever  has  and  ever  will 
be  as  vain  as  preaching  to  the  winds.  And 
yet  this  has  been  the  hope lefs  enterp rife  in 

which 
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which  fo  many  of  the  wifeft  men,  during  fo 
many  fucceflive  generations,  have  fruitlefsly 
fquandered  their  talents.  But  had  they  at 
any  period  of  time  given  up  the  prefent  race 
as  incorrigible,  and  turned  their  thoughts 
towards  the  young  and  rifing  generation,  to 
fee  whether  by  a  proper  method  of  educa- 
tion they  might  not  inftu1  fuch  principles, 
and  give  them  fuch  a  habit  of  rectitude  both 
in  their  notions  and  conduct,  as  would  for- 
tify them  againft  the  depravity  of  the  times, 
when  they  mould  enter  into  life,  things 
would  not  be  in  fo  deplorable  a  flate  as  they 
are  at  this  day.  Since  therefore  we  have  juft 
reafon  to  complain  of  our  forefathers  for  the 
little  care  which  they  took  of  their  offspring 
in  this  refpecl,  let  not  poflerity  have  the  fame 
caufe  to  complain  of  us.  Let  us  not  join 
with  Swift,  who  faid,  in  the  afperity  of  his 
fpleen,  *  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  pofte- 
f  rity,  when  I  conflder  from  what  monfters 
'  they  are  to  fpring ;'  but  let  us  fay,  from 
principles  of  common  benevolence,  indepen- 
of  Chriftian  chanty,  that  the  worfe  the 

parents 
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parents  are,  the  more  pains  ought  to  be 
taken  with  the  children,  to  prevent  the 
contagion  of  their  example. 

It  is  amazing  that  fo  obvious  a  point,  as 
that  of  examining  whether  the  evils  com- 
plained of  were  not  owing  to  a  wrong  courfe 
of  education,  mould  have  efcaped  the  faga- 
eity  of  fo  many  writers  of  penetration,  and 
folid  underftandingl  But  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  moft  of  them  were  flrongly  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  that  courfe  of  education  which 
they  had  gone  through  tjiemfelves.  And 
when  they  turned  their  thoughts  that  way, 
they  thought  that  every  thing  there  was  as 
it  fhould  be,  excepting  only  a  few  omiffions 
which  fome  of  them  have  pointed  out.  The 
only  twp  who  have  attacked  the  fyftem  it- 
felf,  as  erroneous  in  the  whole,  and  all  its 
parts,  are  the  fagacious  Milton,  and  the  ju- 
jdicious  Locke.  They  have  both  proved  the 
point  in  a  clear  and  mafterly  manner, 

They 


They  have  both  too  gone  farther,  and 
have  each  given  to  the  world  a  plan  of  edu- 
cation in  every  point  very  different  from  the 
prefent.  Milton's,  tho'  it  appears  a  noble 
one  in  theory,  yet  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable in  the  execution.  It  has  the  fault  too 
of  the  prefent  mode,  that  of  being  too  ge- 
neral, and  not  providing  for  the  different 
profeffions,  offices,  and  iituations  in  life. 
But  above  all,  it  is  by  no  means  adapted  to 
the  Britifh  conftitution,  and  feems  rather  to 
be  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  ancient 
republics,  in  favour  of  which  he  was  ftrongly 
biafs'd  by  his  political  principles. 

Locke,  In  the  oppofite  extreme,  feems  to 
have  given  up  all  hopes  of  amendment  in 
our  public  courfe  of  education  ;  and  there- 
fore has  formed  his  whole  plan  for  the  ufc 
of  fuch  parents  as  mould  chufe  to  have  their 
children  educated  at  home  under  their  own 
infpection.  In  this  way  indeed  they  might 
be  made  fober,  peaceable,  and  inoffenfivc 
members  of  fociety,  but  they  would  not  be 

qualifiecl 
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qualified  for  the  active  fphere  of  life.  They 
might  make  good  men,  but  not  good  citi- 
zens. And  as  there  is  no  conflitution  in  the 
world  which  requires  more  activity  in  its 
members,  nothing  could  be  more  unfuitabte 
to  it  than  fuch  a  mode  of  education* 

The  author  of  the  following  plan  has  en- 
deavoured to  fleer  his  courfe  between  thefe 
two  extremes;  His  object  has  been  to  unite 
in  his  fcheme  all  the  feveral  advantages  arifing 
either  from  a  public,  or  a  private  education, 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  guard  againft  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  both. 

It  would  fcarce  be  credited,  that  in  a 
civilized  country,  there  ihould  be  feveral 
ftations,  profeffions,  and  offices,  in  which  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  ne- 
ceflarily  employed,  and  on  the  proper  dif- 
charge  of  which,  the  fafety  and  well-being 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  good  of 
each  individual  in  a  great  meafure  depend  -y 
and  yet,  that  there  fhould  be  no  regard  had 

in 
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in  their  courfe  of  education,  to  the  fitting  of 
them  for  any  fuch  flations,  profeflions,  or 
offices. 


In  the  prefent  courfe  there  is  not  a  fingle 
ftep  taken  towards  qualifying  a  man  to  dif- 
charge  the  important  office  of  a  legiflator. 
A  divine,  is  one  who  has  taken  a  batchelor's 
degree  in  arts.  A  lawyer,  is  one  who  has 
eaten  commons  at  the  Temple  during  a  ftated 
number  of  terms.  A  phyfician,  is  one,  who 
being  of  a  certain  ftanding  at  either  of  the 
Englim  univerfities,  obtains  a  degree  upon 
the  obfervation  of  certain  forms,  and  paying 
his  fees.  And  an  officer,  is  one  who  pur- 
chafes  a  commiffion  in  the  army,  or  obtains 
it  by  intereft. 

The  perfon  who  is  to  make  laws  for  the 
good  and  prefervation  of  the  flate,  is  never 
made  acquainted  with  the  conflitution  of  the 
flate.  The  divine,  except  his  catechifm  at 
fchool,  is  never  taught  one  tittle  of  his  pro- 
feflion  j  nor  is  he  ever  inftructed  in  the  only 

art 
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art  which  can  qualify  him  to  difcharge  hii 
function  properly,  or  even  with  decency  * 
I  mean  the  art  of  fpeaking.  The  lawyer  has 
no  one  to  point  out  the  way  to  him,  thro*  a 
moft  perplexed  labyrinth.-  And  the  phyfi- 
cian  and  foldier  muft  feek  for  knowledge  iii 
their  feveral  profeflions,  in  other  countries. 

Inftead  of  preparing  each  for  that  fphere 
of  life  in  which  they  are  afterwards  to  move, 
they  are  all  trained  in  one  and  the  fame 
courfe,  which  fits  them  for  no  one  employ, 
ment  upon  earth.  And  all  that  is  got  by 
the  prefent  complete  fyftem  of  Englifh  edu- 
cation, is  a  fmattering  in  two  dead  lan- 
guages, which  they  are  never  to  ufe  as  long 
as  they  live ;  the  art  of  wrangling  j  fome 
fmall  knowledge  in  fpeculative  philofopby, 
and  fome  crude  notions  of  impenetrable 
metaphylics.  t 

How  fuch  a  courfe  of  education  came 
firft  to  be  eftablifhed,  and  fmce  continued 
in  England,  againft  all  rules  of  reafori 

and 
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and  common  fenfe,  is  a  matter  well  worth 
the  enquiry. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  mode  was 
eftabliflied  in  times  of  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power  j  and  admirably  was  it  fuited  to  the 
principle  of  fuch  a  government.  There 
were  alfo  good  reafons  at  that  time  for  ma- 
king the  ftudy  of  Latin  and  Greek  the  chief 
object,  becaufe  upon  the  revival  of  letters,  a 
fund  of  the  bed  and  richeft  knowlege  was 
difcovered,  which  could  then  be  come  at  no 
other  way,  but  by  viewing  it  in  the  original 
authors.  Latin  efpecially  was  neceflary  to 
the  feveral  profeffions,  as  well  as  to  all  who 
wifhed  to  make  any  figure  in  life.  The  fer- 
vice  of  the  church  was  in  Latin  -,  books  of 
law  and  phyfick  in  Latin ;  in  Latin  they 
wrote,  in  Latin  they  converfed,  as  the  politer 
people  now  do  in  French.  So  that  there 
were  good  and  fubflantial  reafons  then  for 
employing  fuch  a  number  of  years,  in  the 
critical  ftudy  of  that  language,  which  now 
no  longer  fubfift. 

C  Mr. 
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Mr.  Locke  in  treating  of  this  fubjecT:,  puts- 
the  matter  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  unan- 
fwerable  light.  Speaking  of  tutors,  he 
fays,  e  But  'tis  no  wonder  if  thofe  who  make 
f  the  famion,  fuit  it  to  what  they  have,  and 

*  not  to  what  their  pupils  'want.    The  famion 

*  being  once  eftablifhed,  who  can  think  it 

*  ftrange,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
«  things,    it  mould  prevail  ?    And   that  the 

*  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  find  their  ac- 
fr  count  in  an  eafy  fubmiffion  to  it,  mould 
c  be  ready  to  cry  out,  Herejy,  when  any  one 
'  departs  from   it?  'Tis  neverthelefs  matter 
c  of  aftoniiliment,  that  men  of  quality  and 

*  parts  fhould  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fo  far 
*•  rnifled  by  cu-flom  and  implicit  faith.    Rea- 

*  fon,  if  confulted  with,  would  advife,  that 

*  their  children's  time  fliouH  be  fpent  in  ac- 
«•  quiring  what  might  be    ufeful   to  them. 

*  when  they  come  to  be  men,  rather  than 

*  to  have  their  heads  fluffed  with  a  deal  of 

*  trafh,    &  great  part  whereof  they  ufually 

*  never  do  (.'tis  certain  they  never  need  to). 

*  think  on  again  as  long  as  they  live  j  and  fo> 

c  much 
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*  much  of  it  as  does  flick  by  them,  they  are 

*  only   the   worfe  for.      This   is   fo   well 
'  known,    that  I  appeal  to  parents  them- 

*  felves,  who  have  been  at  coft  to  have  their 

*  young  heirs  taught  it,  whether  it  be  not 

*  ridiculous  for  their  fons  to  hav    any  tinc- 
c  ture  of  that  fort  of  learning!  when  they 
•'  come  abroad  into  the  world  ;  whether  any 
1  appearance  of  it  would  not  leffen  and  dif- 

*  grace  them  in  company.     And  that  cer- 
e  tainly   muft  be  an  admirable  acquisition, 
c  and  deferves  well  to  make  a  part  in  educa- 
-*  tion,  which  men  are  afhamed  of,  where 

*  they  are  moil  concerned  to  mew  their  parts 
'  and  breeding.' 

However,  notwithstanding  the  power  of 
cuftom  is  great,  and  the  force  of  famion 
ilrong,  yet  in  an  article  of  fuch  importance, 
it  is  impofftble  but  that  the  apparent  necefllty 
muft  have  long  fince  brought  about  a  change> 
had  not  the  eflablimed  mode  been  fupported 
upon  certain  principles,  which  I  have  ex- 
C  2  plained 
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plained  at  large  in  *  another  work.  To  the 
point  in  hand  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  upon 
the  flighteft  view,  the  courfe  of  education  in 
thefe  kingdoms,  is  neither  fuited  to  the  end> 
the  nature,  or  principle  of  the  government; 
and  upon  a  clofe  examination  it  will  appear 
utterly  incompatible  with  them  all.  If  this 
be  the  cafe,  how  urgent  muft  be  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  change  1  Since  there  is  no  propo- 
iition  in  Euclid  more  clearly  demonftrable, 
than  that  if  the  education  of  youth  be  not 
fuited  to  the  conftitution,  the  ftate  can  not 
thrive ;  and  if  it  be  incompatible  with  it,  it 
can  not  fubfift  long ;  a  change  or  diflblution 
muft  inevitably  enfue.  How  is  it  pofllble 
for  us  to  fuppofe  that  the  prefent  education 
can  be  fuited  to  the  prefent  frame  of  govern- 
ment, when  it  was  eftablifhed  antecedent  al- 
moft  to  any  idea  of  fuch  a  government,  upon 
principles  adapted  to  a  quite  different  model  ? 
Whenever  a  change  is  made  in  the  conftitu- 
tion of  a  country,  a  wife  legiflator  will  kn« 

*  Britifli  Education. 

mediately 
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mediately  make  a  fuitable  change  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth;  otherwife  he  builds 
with  one  hand ,  and  pulls  down  with  the 
other.  The  examples  of  Numa  and  Ly- 
curgus,  their  different  conduct,  and  the  con- 
fequences  refulting  from  it,  fufficiently  evince 
the  truth  of  this  maxim.  Numa  made  a  to- 
tal alteration  in  the  ftate  of  Rome.  From  a 
turbulent,  warlike,  and  ambitious  people, 
he  reduced  them  within  the  bounds  of  peace, 
and  good  order.  But  as  this  was  done  only 
by  his  perfonal  influence,  and  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  fome  laws,  and  temporary  inftitu- 
tions,  without  making  any  change  in  the 
education  of  the  youth  ;  fcarce  was  he  dead, 
when  the  temple  of  Janus  was  burft  open, 
the  fpirit  of  war  flew  abroad,  and  raged  with 
ten  times  more  violence,  on  account  of  it's 
long  reftraint.  Whereas  the  wifer  Lycurgus, 
when  he  projected  his  change  in  the  Spartan 
ftate ;  when  he  wanted  to  metamorphofe  a 
luxurious  and  diffipated  people,  into  the  moll 
warlike  of  nations  j  knew  that  there  was  no 
method  of  enfuring  duration  to  his  plan,  but 
C3  by 
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by  a  total  change  in  the  education  of  the 
youth.  This  he  effeded ;  and  the  confe- 
quence  was  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth 
laded,  with  little  or  no  variation,  for  up- 
wards of  800  years.  And  to  (hew  indif- 
putably  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  vir- 
tue of  that  principle,  it  was  found  by  experi- 
ence that  no  power  or  force  of  arms  could 
totally  fubdue  that  little  commonwealth,  even 
after  all  the  other  ftat'es  of  Greece  had  been 
deftroyed,  whilft  the  fame  courfe  of  educa- 
tion remained.  This  Philopaemen  faw  ;  he 
therefore  aboliilied  the  whole  ;  he  introduced 
foftnefs  of  living,  luxurious  diet,  and  gar_ 
ments  of  filk  amongft  the  boys,  and  from 
that  time  hiftory  was  filent  as  to  the  Spartan 
name. 

The  method  which  Lycurgus  took  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  come  into  his  meafures,  as 
it  contains  a  lefTon  of  inftrudlion  to  all  other 
(rates,  and  to  all  parents,  deferves  well  to  be 
remembered.  He  took  two  young  whelps, 
one  of  a  currifh  breed,  and  remarkable  ug- 

linefs. 
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Knefs.  The  other  was  a  hound  of  the 
higheft  blood,  and  uncommon  beauty.  Thefe 
he  bred  in  different  ways.  The  firft  was 
daily  exercifed  in  the  field,  and  with  great 
pains  taught  to  purfue  the  game,  and  fpa- 
ringly  fed.  The  other  was  always  confined 
to  a  chamber,  lay  upon  cumions,  and  was 
conftantly  pampered  with  delicacies.  Upon 
a  general  aflembly,  one  day,  he  produced 
thefe  to  the  people :  he  had  a  dim  of  meat 
fet  down  in  the  midft,  and  at  the  fame  in- 
tftant  there  was  a  hare  let  loofe  out  of  a  bag: 
the  confequence  was  that  the  hound  fell  to 
the  victuals,  and  the  cur  purfued  the  hare. 
This  ftory  needs  BO  comments. 

But  to  apply  the  conducT  of  Lycurgus  to 
our  Britifli  legiflators.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  that  when  the  reformation  was 
brought  about,  there  fhould  have  been  a 
change  in  the  education  of  youth  adapted  to 
that  important  alteration  in  the  conftitutioo, 
Since  it  was  then  negleded,  nothing  can  be 
more  apparent  than  at  the  restoration  of  the 
C  4  church 


church  and  monarchy  with  Charles  the  2d, 
fuch  a  meafure  was  necefTary  to  prevent  an- 
other change.  And  when  that  change  hap- 
pened at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  when 
the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  thefe  realms 
feem  to  have  received  their  firft  eftablimment 
on  any  folid  foundation,  it  muft  be  obvious 
to  every  thinking  perfon,  that  the  only  way 
to  enfure  duration  to  thefe  bleffings,  or  to 
hand  them  down  to  pofterity,  was  to  form 
a  new  mode  of  education,  adapted  to  the 
new  constitution. 

For  want  of  attending  to  this  fundamen-* 
tal  principle  of  legiflation,  our  lawgivers  feem 
to  have  been  employed  in  building  houfes 
like  children.  They  might  indeed  have  had 
a  good  model  before  them,  but  when  like 
children  they  made  ufe  of  any  materials  that 
came  next  to  hand,  without  taking  proper 
care  to  have  them  fquared  and  fitted  to  each 
other  j  when  thefe  were  huddled  together 
without  rule,  and  cemented  with  ill-tem- 
pered mortar  5  how  could  they  expect  but 
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that  like  the  houfes  of  children,  the  edifices 
which  they  attempted  to  raife,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  fhould  tumble  down  often  before 
they  were  completed.  And  indeed  the  beft 
and  moft  fkilful  of  them  feem  to  have  had 
no  point  in  view,  but  that  the  building  fhould 
laft  during  their  time,  and  let  pofterity  take 
care  of  itfelf.  A  principle  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  has  been  too  generally  adopted  by 
ftatefmen,  and  by  means  of  their  influence 
fatally  diffufed  through  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  realms. 

That  the  chief  caufe  of  all  the  feveral 
changes  in  government ;  the  variety  of  feels 
in  religion;  the  numberlefs  parties  and  fac- 
tions 5  the  wonderful  diverfity  of  manners  in 
individuals  5  the  fudden  transformation  of 
the  people  in  general,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time,  fo  that  one  generation  mould  no  more 
refemble  in  any  point  the  preceding  or  fub- 
fequent  one,  than  if  they  had  been  inha- 
bitants of  different  kingdoms  -,  that  the 
caufe  of  all  thefe,  I  fay,  and  the  deplorable 

fate 
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ftate  to  which  we  are  now  reduced,  has  been, 
and  is,  the  incongruity  of  education  with  the 
conftitution,  has  been  indifputably  proved. 
Whoever  reads  the  hiftory  of  England,  from 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  with  this  view, 
will  be  able  to  clear  up  all  the  difficulties 
which  have  puzzled  fo  many  writers,  and 
to  explain  which  fuch  a  variety  of  caufes  have 
been  invented.  They  will  then  fee  that  the 
nation  flourifhed  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, not  from  any  internal  principle  of  the 
conflitution,  but  from  the  wife  government, 
and  good  institutions  of  the  monarch,  which 
produced  the  fame  effects  as  thofeof  Numa  in 
Rome.  They  will  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
dreadful  change  in  the  face  of  things  during 
the  bloody  reign  of  Mary.  They  will  not  be 
furprizedat  the  univerfal  pedantry  which  over- 
ran the  nation  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
firft.  The  overthrow  of  the  church  and  mo- 
narchy in  the  fubfequent  reign  will  be  traced 
to  its  true  fourcc.  The  hypocrify,  fanaticifm, 
and  total  change  of  manners  in  the  people  dur- 
ing the  fhort  alteration  of  government,  in  the 

period 
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period  commonly  mifcalled  the  Common- 
wealth, will  appear  to  be  the  natural  effects 
produced  by  the  fame  caufe.  And  the  fud- 
den  tranfition  from  that  to  libertinifm,  and 
the  utmoft  degree  of  profligacy,  will  not  be 
wondered  at,  upon  the  reftoration  of  mo- 
narchy, and  the  nominal  church,  under  the 
reign  of  fuch  a  prince  as  Charles  the  Second. 
And  that  the  revolution  itfelf,  which  feemed 
fraught  with  fuch  bleflings,  and  promifed 
fuch  permanence  to  the  conftitution  then 
eftablimed,  has  already  loft  its  force,  and 
only  prepared  us  for  a  new  change,  will  be 
no  longer  a  matter  of  furprize.  When  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  education  is  only  to  plough, 
harrow  and  till  the  land  5  when  we  know 
that  the  feedfman  for  many  years  only  fows 
chaff,  or  fome  exotic  feeds  not  congenial  to 
'the  foil,  we  mould  be  out  of  our  fenfes  to 
expect  any  valuable  crop.  But  at  the  fame 
time  as  this  continual  ftirring  of  the  ground, 
this  frequent  fowing  of  the  chaff,  &c.  con- 
tribute to  the  fruitful  quality  of  the  foil,  we 
Ihould  not  wonder  at  a  luxuriant  harveft  of 
any  grain  whatever,  which  fhould  after- 
wards 
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wards  be  put  into  it.  And  we  might  as  well 
be  furprized  at  fucceflive  crops  of  wheat, 
thiftles,  nightmade  and  poifonous  herbs,  or 
weeds  and  flowers,  in  different  years,  from 
the  fame  field  ;  as  that  knowledge  and  virtue 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  pedantry 
in  that  of  James,  fanaticifm  under  Cromwel, 
libertinifm  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  licentioufnefs  ever  fince. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the 
mode  of  education  in  each  country  mould  be 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  government. 
Let  us  apply  this  to  England.  There  is  no 
conftitution  upon  earth  whofe  machinery  is 
fo  complicated ;  there  is  none  to  the  fupport 
of  which  the  labour  and  {kill  of  numbers  is 
fo  abfolutely  neceffary,  and  that  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Confequently  there  is  no  nation 
in  the  world  that  demands  fuch  various 
courfes  of  education,  to  qualify  men  pro- 
perly for  their  various  profeffions  and  em- 
ployments. And  yet  is  not  our's  remarkably 
uniform  and  the  fame  to  all  ranks  and  or- 
ders ?  Like  a  quack  medicine,  diftributed  in 

equal 
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equal  proportions,  to  all  conftitutions,  and 
in  all  diforders.  In  fuch  a  ftate,  whofe 
profperity,  nay  whofe  very  being  mufl  de- 
pend upon  the  activity  as  well  as  fkill  of  the 
members,  any  mode  of  education  that  mould 
give  them  a  biafs  to,  or  fit  them  only  for 
the  contemplative  life,  muft  be  the  greateft 
of  errors  -,  and  upon  a  view  of  our 's  as  it  now 
ftands  may  we  not  juftly  pronounce,  e  non 
•uitce  fed  fcholce  difcimus  T  We  do  not  learn 
to  live,  but  to  difpute.  If  the  nature  and 
reafon  of  things,  if  the  example  of  the  an- 
cients, whom  we  pretend  fo  much  to  ad* 
mire,  have  no  weight  with  us ;  yet  let  the 
example  of  a  neighbouring  nation  open  our 
eyes.  Andifafpirit  of  generous  emulation 
will  not  work  upon  us,  let  the  fear  of  threa- 
tened ruin  from  that  quarter,  rouze  us  from 
our  lethargy. 

There  was  a  time  when  England  was  fu- 
perior  to  France  in  every  point  3  in  arts, 
fciences,  and  arms.  Their  mode  of  edu- 
cation, their  government,  their  religion  were 

then 
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then  much  the  fame ;  fo  that  it  is  probable 
nothing  but  a  fuperiority  of  genius  in  the 
people,  gave  Britain  the  pre-eminence.  Rich- 
lieu  faw  this.  He  laid  a  plan  for  the  future 
greatnefs  of  France.  He  knew  that  men, 
like  land,  were  to  be  improved  only  by  cul- 
ture. He  changed  their  mode  of  education ; 
he  eftablimed  feveral  academies.  His  fuc- 
ceiTors  added  to  them,  and  improved  upon 
his  defign.  So  that  there  are  now  in  France 
numbers  of  feminaries,  where  the  youth  may 
have  every  amftance,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  towards  making  themfelves  matters 
in  any  profeffion,  or  art,  to  whkh  their 
genius  or  choice  may  direct  them,  whether 
in  civil  or  military  life,  in  arts  or  fciences. 
They  have  academies  for  politics  in  all  their 
various  branches,  in  which  they  are  fo  mi- 
nute as  to  have  a  particular  one  for  the  fludy 
of  treaties  only.  They  have  abundance  of 
military  academies.  They  have  academies 
of  fciences,  academies  of  painting,  fculpture 
and  architecture;  academies  of  the  belles 
lettres,  academies  for  the  ftudy  of  their  own 
I  language, 
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language,  and  of  oratory.  Out  of  thefe 
nurferies  they  can  conftantly  draw  fupplies 
of  able  ftatefmen,  embaffadors,  negotiators 
and  well  principled  and  fktlful  officers.  Ex- 
cellent writers,  in  fpite  of  the  native  poverty 
of  their  language,  upon  all  forts  of  fubjects. 
Ingenious  artifts  of  all  kinds,  by  the  im- 
provement of  whofe  tafte  in  their  feverat 
manufactures,  France  is  fupplied  with  a 
greater  fund  of  treafure,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  the  richeft  gold  mines.  And 
what  is  moft  wonderful  of  all,  admirable 
orators,  (never  known  to  have  fprung  up 
before  under  an  arbitrary  government)  and 
the  moft  excellent  compofitions  in  eloquence 
that  the  moderns  can  boaft  of,  in  a  language 
the  leaft  fitted  of  any  for  the  purpofes  of 
oratory.  By  thefe  means  (he  has  made  fuch 
a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  career  of  glory,  as  to 
aftonifli  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  Europe; 
Whilft  England,  which  was  a  long  time 
foremoft  in  the  race,  muft  now  yield  the 
prizes  or  if  £he  attempt  to  vie  with  her 

irt 
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in  any  of  thofe  arts,  it  mufl  not  be  by  a 
comparifbn  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dead. 

What  has  occafioned  this  wonderful 
change  ?  Let  us  fee  whether  it  can  poffibly 
be  accounted  for  upon  any  other  principle 
but  one ;  I  mean  the  different  modes  of  edu- 
cation in  the  two  countries.  England  and 
France  had  once  the  fame  mode  j  England 
was  then  confefTedly  fuperiour.  France 
changed  her  mode  of  education  ;  England 
did  not.  Richlieu  began  the  work,  his  fuc- 
ceffor  carried  it  to  perfection.  Buckingham 
endeavoured  to  rival  him  j  was  foiled  by  the 
factious  fpirit  of  the  times ;  his  fuccefTors 
never  revived  the  attempt :  the  education 
remains  the  fame  unto  this  day.  From  that 
hour  to  this,  France  has  been  gaining,  and 
England  lofmg  ground. 

If  their  prefent  difparity  does  not  arife 
from  that  principle,  it  mufl  certainly  arife 
from  fome  material  changes  made  in  the 
political  or  religious  fy (terns  of  thefe  countries. 

Let 
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Let  us  fee  what  thofe  changes  were,  and 
then  judge  whether  they  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce fuch  ah  effect.  Let  us  fix  for  the  2?ra 
the  miniftry  of  Richlieu ;  at  the  beginning 
of  which,  England  was  confeffedly  fuperior 
to  France.  Her  religion  has  continued  the 
Tame,  fo  that  fhe  could  derive  n'O  advantage 
from  that  article.  Her  cbnflumion  indeed 
underwent  a  change  for  the  worfe,  as  abfo- 
lute  monarchy  found  no  firm  fettlement 
there,  till  fome  years  afterwards ;  and  this, 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  things,  ought  rather 
to  have  prevented,  than  promoted  her  im- 
provement. Now  let  us  fee  what  changes 
were  made  in  England.  Previous  to  that 
date  we  had  begun  a  reformation  in  religion, 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed.  We 
boafl  and  with  jiift  reafon,  of  our  pre-emi- 
nence over  France  in  this  refpecl.  We  mads 
a  change  in  our  conftitution  ;  after  various 
ilruggles  we  eftablimed  a  government  upon 
(he  belt  principles,  and  after  the  bed  model 
in  the  world.  All  this  makes  in  our  favour ; 
and  on  the  iird  view  we  (Lould  pronounce' 
D  that 
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that  if  England  was  fuperiour  to  France 
previous  to  thefe  changes,  fhe  muft  at  this 
day  be  infinitely  before  her.     But  alas  !  it  is 
to  be  feared  thefe  advantages  are  but  ideal, 
and  the  beauty  of  our  religion  and  conftitu- 
tion,  vifible  only  in  the  plan.     When  fuch 
alterations  were  made  in  the  government  as 
entirely  to  change  its  nature,  to  make  a  new 
end  propofed,  and  a  new  principle  neceflary; 
when  our  legiflators  at  the  fame  time  did 
not,  like  Lycurgus,  provide  for   its  conti- 
nuance by  a  fuitable  education  j  what  at  bed 
could  be  expected  from  fuch  a  courfe,  but 
a  temporary  advantage,  like  that  of  Numa? 
Montefquieu  has  unqueftionably  {hewn  that 
no  government  can  long  fubfift,  if  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  be  not  fuited  to  its  prin- 
ciple.    It  ?s  whimfical  enough  to  confider 
the  fituatlon  of  thefe  two  countries  in  this 
refpect.     If  the  prefent  mode  of  education  in 
France,    were    eftabliflied    in   England,    it 
would  be  the   moft   certain    and  effectual 
means   of    fupporting   our   conftitution  in 
church   and  ftate,  of  fecuring  our  liberty, 

and 
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$nd  rendering  us  the  mofl  happy  people 
upon  earth.  If  the  prefent  mode  of  Englifh 
education  were  eftablimed  in  France,  it 
would  be  the  mofl  fure  method  of  training 
up  fit  fubjects  for  an  abfolute  prince,  and 
fecuring  to  him  the  full  pofTcffion  of  that 
arbitrary  power,  which  feems  to  have  been, 
the  darling  object  of  all  their  kings.  How 
would  it  have  made  Lycurgus  fmile,  to  fee 
two  rival  nations,  in  their  feveral  methods 
of  education,  purfuing  ends,  and  ufing 
means,  diredtly  oppofite  to  their  feveral  con- 
ftitutions  !  that  in  one  country,  where  the 
government  is  an  abfolute  monarchy,  the 
paths  of  fcience  fhould  be  fmoothed,  the 
courfe  of  honour  cleared,  and  large  prizes 
appointed  to  encourage  the  youth  to  enter 
with  ardour  in  the  race :  that  reward  and 
emulation  mould  be  the  chief  inftrumenfs 
ufed,  to  enlighten  the  underftanding,  ennoble 
the  mind,  and  qualify  men  for  the  greateft 
atchievements  in  civil  or  military  life. 

D  z  That 
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That  in  another  country,  the  profefled 
end  of  vvhofe  conftitution  is,  political  liberty, 
the  paths  of  fcience  {hould  be  perplexed,  and 
thorny,  and  knowlege  induftrioufly  concealed 
and  buried  under  heaps  of  words  and  jar- 
gon. That  there  {hould  be  no  rewards  to 
excite  emulation,  no  prizes  to  ftimulate  the 
youth  to  a  career  of  glory;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  {hould  be  threatened  into  a 
love  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  and,  whipped 
into  principles  of  liberty.  Would,  he  not 
immediately  pronounce  that  in  the  very 
courfe  and  nature  of  things,  one  nation 
muft  in  time  {hake  off  the  yoke,  and  reco- 
ver its  liberty  ;  and  the  other  fink  into  the 
mod  deplorable  flate  of  ilavery  ? 

That  the  prefent  fplendour  of  France  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  improvements  made  in 
their  education  will  admit  of  the  moft  ample 
proofs.  Let  it  be  confidered  that  previous 
to  thefe  improvements,  France  made  but  a 
contemptible  figure  in  Europe,  notwith- 

ftanding 
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{landing  her  extent  of  territory,  and  num- 
ber of  fubjecls.  She  had  no  reputation  for 
arts,  arms,  or  policy ;  her  language  was 
poor,  and  her  manners  brutal  j  her  lands 
were  uncultivated,  her  commerce  neglected, 
and  her  country  was  untrodden  by  foreign 
feet.  What  was  (he  in  a  fhort  fpace  of 
time  after  the  inflitution  of  thofe  feminaries  ? 
Let  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XlVth  declare. 
What  is  fhe  now  ?  Is  (he  not  in  the  moft 
eiTential  points  the  miftrefs  of  Europe  ?  Do 
not  the  youth  of  all  countries  go  to  pay 
homage  to  this  Queen  among  the  nations, 
whilft  her  own  fubjecls  keep  their  (late  at 
home  ?  Are  not  her  laws  of  fafhicn  and  of 
drefs  every  where  obeyed  ?  Js  not  her  lan- 
guage the  currency  almoft  of  the  world  ? 
Her  rapid  progrefs  in  arms,  in  commerce, 
in  policy,  is  too  notorious  to  need  being 
mentioned  ;  too  formidable  not  to  (bike 
terrour  into  all  lovers  of  the  Britifh  confti- 
fution,  and  the  Proteftant  caufe. 

P  3  I* 
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Is  it  pofTible  that  England  {hould  fee  thefe 
mighty  preparations,  chiefly  levelled  againfl 
her,  and  yet  remain  in  a  ftupid  flate  of  in- 
action ;  waiting  their  confequences,  which 
rnuft  neceflarily  come,  and  neceflarily  prove 
fatal  to  her  ?  Does  not  France  point  out 
the  way  to  fruftrate  her  defigns,  only  by 
following  her  example  ?  Since  we  are  fo 
fond  of  imitating  her,  (hall  it  be  faid  that 
we  can  copy  her  only  in  her  defects,  but  not 
attempt  to  vie  with  her  in  her  perfections  ?  . 
Or  fhall  it  be  allowed  that  Britons  are  by 
nature  inferiour  to  Frenchmen  in  genius  and 
•ftrength  of  mind  ?  Surely  that  cannot  be 
faid.  No Let  the  youth  of  thefe  coun- 
tries have  the  fame  advantage  of  culture ; 
let  their  education  be  but  adapted  to  their 
conftitution,  and  they  will  excel  the  French 
as  much  as  once  they  did,  when  they  were 
upon  equal  terms  in  that  refpecl.  As  much, 
did  I  fay  ?  Yes  as  much  more  as  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  excel  them  by  the  purity  cf 
our  religion,  and  goodnefs  of  our  conftitu- 

tion, 
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tion,  were  thofe  wonderful  machines  putjin 
order,  and  rendered  capable  of  exerting  their 
powers.  This  can  be  'done  only  by  fuch  a 
change  in  education,  as  will  fit  the  youth 
properly  to  difcharge  their  offices  in  whatever 
flaticn  of  life  they  may  be  placed.  For  want 
of  attending  to  the  true  fource  of  our  dif- 
orders,  how  many  fruitlefs  attempts  have 
been  made  to  reform  the  irregularity  of  the 
times,  which  has  from  age  to  age,  and  year 
to  year,  afforded  a  conftant  topic  for  ufelefs. 
declamation,  and  ineffectual  fatire.  Too  long 
have  men  of  genius  and  abilities  been  em- 
ployed in  the  idle  tafk  of  attempting  to 
reduce  full  grown  trees  into  regular  efpa- 
liers,  whofe  branches  may  be  broken,  but 
will  not  bend  :  too  long  have  ignorant  poli- 
ticians endeavoured  to  damm  the  rivers  where 
their  breadth,  depth  and  rapidity  baffled 
their  vain  attempts,  and  bore  away  all  oppo- 
iing  mounds :  too  long  have  ftate  quacks 
employed  themfelves  in  fkinning  and  filming 
the  ulcerous  part, 

D  4  Whilft 
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Whilft  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within^ 
Infects  unfeen. 


It  is  time  to  try  another  method.  It  is  time 
to  do  like  fkilful  gardeners,  to  give  up  the 
incorrigible  old  trees,  and  take  care  to  form 
and  bend  the  flexible  branches  of  the  young; 
Like  prudent  engineers  to  begin  at  the 
fource,  and  by  diverting  that  into  various 
courfes,  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  feveraj 
parts,  inftead  of  deluging  the  land  ;  likp 
fkilful  furgeons  to  tent  and  probe  the  fore  tq 
the  bqttorq,  in  order  to  eflfedl:  a  cure. 


A 
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AS  this  plan  is  very  different  from  any 
hitherto  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  a  fhort  view  of  the 
errours  and  defedts  in  the  prefent  eftablijhed 
mode  of  education^  in  order  that  it  may  be 
feen  whether  the  new  method  propofed  be 
calculated  to  correct  thofe  errours,  and  fup- 
ply  thofe  defedls. 

The  firft  grand  errour  in  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  fchool-education  is,  that  there  is 
£  wrong  end  propofed  by  ft» 

8  The 
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The  fecond,  that  the  means  to  accom- 
plifh  even  this  wrong  end,  are  not  only 
inadequate,  but  unconstitutional,  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  ftate,  and  hurt  to  indivi- 
duals. 

The  fole  end  propofed  at  prefent  is  to 
make  good  Latin  and  Greek  fcholars,  and 
minute  philofophers ;  whereas  the  true  ends 
of  education  in  all  Chriftian  countries,  ought 
to  be  to  make  good  men,  and  good  citi- 
zens. 

Thus  the  tender  minds  at  firft  fet- 
ting  out  get  a  wrong  bias ;  the  moft  pre- 
cious years  of  life  are  employed  wholly  in 
iludies  which  will  produce  little  future  be- 
nefit to  them  or  advantage  to  the  world ; 
whilft  fuch  as  would  contribute  moft  to 
public  and  private  profperity,  that  is  to  fay, 
Religion,  Morality,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, are  utterly  negledted. 

4-  Nor 
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Nor  are  the  means  lefs  abfurd  or  prejudi- 
cial than  the  end. 

In  the  firft  place,  all  boys  whatfoever,  and 
how  different  foever  tbe:r  profeffions  in  life 
may  be,  are  trained  in  one  and  the  fame 
courfe;  are  obliged  to  read  the  fame  books, 
purfue  the  r2me  ftudies,  and  perform  the 
fame  exercifes ;  whether  they  are  to  be  le- 
giflators,  divines,  phyficians,  foldiers,  mer- 
chants or  mechanics.  And  this  courfe  is  fo 
far  from  fitting  them  for  thefe  feveral  pro- 
feffions,  that  it  does  not  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  qualify  them  for  any  one. 

But  of  all  the  abfurdities,  that  of  the 
written  exercifes,  in  which  the  greateft  por- 
tion of  the  boys  time,  even  at  the  beft  fchools 
in  England,  is  taken  up,  appears  the  moft 
ftrange.  They  are  fet  about  performances 
which  require  invention  and  judgment,  be* 
fore  either  the  florehoufe  of  the  memory  is 
fupplied  with  materials,  of  any  kind  but  a 

few 
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few  worjjs ;  or  the  underftanding  enlight- 
ened, or  exercifed. 

Such  a  grofsly  erroneous  practice  cannot 
be  better  expofed,  than  by  a  reprefentation 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  poor  boys  upon  this 
occafion  (fet  like  the  Ifraelites  to  make  brick 
^ithout  ftraw)  who  generally  apply  to  thofe 
in  the  upper  clafies,  and  telling  them  the 
fubjecl  of  their  exercife,  addrefs  them  in  this 
ridiculous  phrafe,  (t  Pray  give  'me  a  little 
<s  Jenje :"  and  when  their  want  is  fupplied 
jn  this  refpecl:,  their  bufinefs  is  to  turn  it 
jnto  barbarous  Latin, 

Nor  is  this   the  moft  ridiculous  part  of 

*       *  A         -\ 

fchool  exercifes ;  the  extravagant  attempt  to 
force  all  to  be  poets  in  fpite  of  nature  5  of 
having  four  exercifes  out  of  five  of  this  kind, 
and  that  in  a  dead  language  too ;  of  obliging 
all  boys  belonging  to  the  fame  clafs  to  write 
the  fame  number  of  verfes,  whatever. differ- 
ence there  may  be  in  point  of  genius  and 

capacity 
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Capacity ;  are  practices  fo  oppofite  to  com- 
mon fenfe,  that  it  is  a  wonder  how  they 
could  ever  have  obtained  footing  in  a  ci- 
vilized country. 

If  a  fportfman  were  to  take  great  pains  to 
have  his  greyhounds,  his  maftifFs,  and  all 
forts  of  dogs,  taught  to  hunt  in  the  fame 
manner  that  hounds  do  -,  and  mould  mingle 
them  all  with  the  pack  when  he  went  in. 
purfuit  of  a  fox  or  a  hare,  how  would  his 
neighbours  laugh  at  him  ?  And  yet  would 
there  be  any  thing  more  abfurd  in  this  prac- 
tice than  the  other?  I  remember  indeed  to 
have  feen  a  cur  dog,  which  had  been  bred 
with  the  hounds  from  a  puppy,  and  which 
conftantly  went  out  with  them  to  the  chafe, 
prove  an  excellent  mimick  of  their  manners. 
He  put  his  nofe  to  the  ground,  and  pre- 
tended to  fcent ;  he  yelped  when  they  were 
in  cry,  and  feemed  as  bufy  as  the  beft  in  the 
field.  How  many  bufy  yelping  curs  in 
poetry,  this  mode  of  education  has  peflered 

the 
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the   world  with,    the    prefs   has  but   too) 
liberally  informed  us. 


The  next  great  error  in  the  prefent  me- 
thod is  that  of  ranging  the  boys  in  clafTes 
according  to  their  different  ftanding,  and 
keeping  all  the  fame  length  of  time  in  the 
fame  clafs.  From  this  practice  one  of  thefe 
two  bad  confequences  muft  be  produced ; 
either  that  thofe  of  the  quickeft  parts  muft 
wait  for  thofe  of  the  floweft,  to  their  great 
hindrance  and  lofs  of  time  ;  or  thofe  of  the 
floweft  muft  be  compelled  to  keep  pace  with 
thofe  of  the  quickeft:  which  in  point  of 
learning  is  an  impoffibility  j  and  if  it  be  only 
obferved  in  point  of  ftanding,  abfolute  igno- 
rance muft  enfue  on  their  parts. 

What  a  fine  damper  to  emulation  muft 
this  prove  in  boys  of  uncommon  parts !  If 
the  horfes  which  run  at  Newmarket,  were 
to  be  linked  together  by  a  long  rope,  we 
fhould  hardly  fee  fuch  exertions  in  the  race. 

If 
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If  we  want  to  know  the  caufes  of  all  thefe 
abfurd  practices,  they  may  be  traced  to  one 
fource.  The  low  prices  at  firft  eftablimed, 
and  ftill  continued,  to  the  matters  of  fchools 
for  the  induction  of  each  boy  ;  when  to  all 
other  mafters,  and  artifts  whatfoever,  the 
prices  have  increafed  in  proportion  to  the 
increafe  of  wealth.  To  them  only,  the 
ftipend  is  the  fame  as  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  VHIth. 

This  neceflarily  obliges  each  mafter  to 
make  up  in  number  what  is  deficient  in 
weight ;  and  he  is  compelled,  even  to  obtain 
a  competency,  to  take  more  boys  under  his 
care  than  it  is  poflible  for  him  to  give  a  pro- 
per attention  to.  Hence  arifes  the  neceffity 
of  claffes  in  the  manner  above  mentioned, 
of  the  fame  books,  the  fame  exercifes,  &c. 
for  as  it  is  impoflible  that  a  matter  fo  circum- 
ftanced  can  give  a  particular  attention  to  each 
particular  boy,  he  mud  to  avoid  any  appear- 
ance of  partiality,  aft  towards  all  by  one 
general  rule. 

The 
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The  caufes  of  the  continuance  of  tnefe 
low  prices  to  matters  of  grammar1  fchools 
might,  were  it  neceflary,  eafily  be  fhewn  ; 
but  chat  would  take  up  too  much  time  at 
prefent,  and  it  is  fufficient  to  the  point  in 
view  to  know  that  the  fact  is  fo.  And  that 
it  is  fo,  fure  no  one  can  doubt  who  confiders 
that  the  wretched  ftipend  paid  by  parents  to 
that  matter,  under  whofe  direction  their  chil- 
dren are  to  be  formed  either  to  good  or  to 
evil,  to  happinefs  or  mifery,  for  the  reft  of 
their  days  ;  is  not  a  fourth  of  what  is  often 
paid  to  the  matter  of  dancing,  fencing,  mu- 
fick,  or  riding ;  and  that  larger  wages  are 
given  to  the  men  who  break  and  train  their 
horfes  and  dogs,  than  to  thofe  who  are  to 
form  their  children. 

This  has  been  a  complaint  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Harry  the  Vlllth,  and  yet  not 
remedied  to  this  day. 

Afcham,  who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's 
preceptor,  has  the  following  remarkable 
paffage  upon  this  head  : 

«  Pity 
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*  Pity  it  is  that  commonly  more  care  is 

*  had,  yea  and  that  among  very  wife  men, 

*  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their 
'  horfe,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  chil- 
'  dren.     They  fay  nay,  in  word,  but  they 
'  do  fo  in  deed:  For  to  one  they  will  glad- 
c  ly  give  a  ftipend  of  two  hundred  crowns 
'  by  the  year,  and  loth  to  offer  to  the  other 
c  two  hundred  (hillings.     God  !  that  fitteth 
'  in  Heaven,  laugheth  their  choice  to  fcorn, 

*  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as  it  fhould. 

*  For  he  fuffereth  them  to  have  tame  and 

*  well-ordered  horfes,  but  wild  and  unfor- 

*  tunate  Children;  and  therefore  in  the  end 
'  they  find  more  pleafure  in  their  horfe,  than 
'  comfort  in  their  Child/ 

The  fame  complaint  has  conftantly  been 
made  from  that  day  to  this,  and  with  the 
fame  fuccefs. 

The  only  expedient  hitherto  put  in  prac- 
tice to  remedy  this  evil,  has  been  a  cuftom 
among  Gentlemen  of  fortune  to  fend  pri- 
E  vate 
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vate  tutors  with  their  fons,  to  attend  them 
during  their  courfe  of  fchool  ftudies,  at  a 
confiderable  fallary,   to  the  amount  of  an 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  fometimes  more. 
To  this  method  there  are  many  objections. 
In  the  firft  place,  if  the  tutor  be  not  proper- 
ly qualified  (and  hard  it  is  to  find  one  pro- 
perly qualified)  he   will  do  his  pupil  more 
harm  than  good.     In?  the  next  place,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  a  boy  by  this  me- 
thod (hall  be  tinctured  with  all  the  bad  ef- 
fects arifing  from  a  publick,  as  alfo  all  the 
ill  confequences  that  flow  from  a  private 
education,  than   that    he  mail  receive   the 
benefit   refulting  from  either.     And  laftly> 
fuppofing  the  bed  effects  that  could  poffibly 
be  produced  by  fuch  a  method,  were  always 
to  be   obtained,  there  is  another  (which  I 
fhall  hereafter  point  out)  from  which  greater 
advantages  muft  necefTarily  flow,   and  at  a 
lefs  price. 

From  the  above  view  of  the  constitution 
of  our  fchool  s,  bad  as  the  confequences  muft 
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be  to  the  ftate  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
yet  happy  were  it  for  thefe  realms,  if  thofe 
were  the  only  evils  to  be  dreaded.  There 
is  another  arifing  from  it,  which  threatens 
ruin  to  a  free  ftate.  For  as  large  extent  df 
territory,  and  multitude  of  fubje&s,  necef- 
farily  produce  tyranny  in  the  government 
of  countries,  fo  circumftanced;  the  fame 
caufe  muft  in  miniature  produce  the  fame 
effect  in  fchools.  When  the  number  of  boys 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
matters,  nothing  mort  of  defpotifm  can 
eftablifli  their  government,  no  principle  but 
fear  can  fupport  it.  Thus  the  torturer  rod  is 
introduced,  and  the  tyranny  of  Procruftes  re- 
newed, that  of  lopping  thofe  of  larger  fized 
genius,  and  ftretching  thofe  of  fhorter  growth 
10  one  meafure. 

To  remedy  all  thefe  evils  is  the  defign  of 
the  following  plan,  which  I  {hall  humbly 
offer  to  the  confideration  of  the  public^ 
after  having  premifed  two  things. 

E  a  The 
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The  fir  ft  is,  that  this  plan  is  chiefly  cal- 
culated for  the  education  of  Gentlemen,  tho* 
the  fubordinate  ranks  will  foon  afterwards 
reap  the  benefit  of  it.  For,  as  Mr.  Locke 
has  judicioufly  obferved,  '  the  Gentleman's 
c  calling  is  that  which  is  chiefly  to  be  taken 
.*  care  of;  for  if  thofe  of  that  rank  are 
'  by  their  education  once  fet  right,  they 
c  will  quickly  bring  all  the  reft  into  order/ 

The  fecond  is,  that  whereas  there  have 
been  many  altercations  about  the  different 
excellence  of  public  and  private  education, 
and  each  have  had  their  warm  advocates,  to 
the  crying  up  of  the  one,  and  running  down 
of  the  other,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fleer  a 
middle  courfe  between  thefe  extremes  3  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  fhew  that  fuch  a  method 
may  be  eftablifhed,  as  will  retain  all  the 
good,  without  any  of  the  bad,  belonging  to 
publick  fchools  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  adopt 
all  the  benefits,  without  any  of  the  difad- 
vantages,  refulting  from  a  private  education. 

As 
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As  I  have  already  (hewn  the  ends,  means 
and  inftruments  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
fchool  education,  it  will  be  proper,  previous 
to  the  laying  open  of  the  plan  itfelf,  to  point 
out  thofe  of  a  very  different  nature,  which 
are  propofed  to  be  the  fcope  of  the  new 
fyftem. 

The  firft  end  in  view  is  to  make  good 
men,  and  good  Chriftians. 

The  fecond  is,  to  fhape  their  talents  in 
fuch  a  way  as  will  beft  fit  them  to  become 
good  fubjedts,  and  ufeful  members  of  our 
free  conftitution,  by  preparing  them  proper- 
ly for  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral  duties 
in  the  feveral  fpheres,  profeflions,  and  offices 
of  life,  into  which  their  lot  may  caft  them, 
or  to  which  they  may  be  directed  by  their 
choice. 

The  means  propofed  to  be  employed  for 

the  accomplimment  of  thefe  ends  are  as  follow. 

To  improve  the  underftanding;  to  inftruct 

£3  the 
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the  boys  thoroughly  in  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  morality ;  to  have  a  ftricl:  at- 
tention to  their  actions  in  order  to  make 
them  conformable  to  both ;  and  to  employ, 
their  time  chiefly  in  fuch  ftudies,  as  will  af- 
terwards prove  moft  beneficial  to  them- 
felves,  and  ufeful  to  the  community. 

The  inftruments  to  render  thefe  means 
effectual  to  anfwer  the  above  ends,  are,  a 
fenfe  of  honour,  a  fenfe  of  mame,  and  a- 
bove  all  a  fenfe  of  delight. 

r 

Whether  the  following  plan  of  a  public 
fchool  fufficiently  provides  for  all  thefe 
points,  muft  be  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  judicious. 
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PLAN  OF  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

To   prepare   boys   for    the   University    or 
Academy. 

That  the  Englifh  language  (hall  be  the  < 
firft  thing  taught  there,  and  that  gram- 
matically. This  will  be  found  the  fpeedieft 
way  to  the  improvement  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  as  knowledge  can  be  inftilled  much 
earlier  into  the  minds  of  boys  in  their 
mother  tongue,  than  in  a  language  which 
takes  up  many  years,  before  it  can  be  well 
underftood. 

That  the  boys  mall  ftudy  their  own  lan- 
guage chiefly  in  books  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  and  that  at  an  age  when  the  deepeft 
impreffions  are  likely  to  be  made;  tho'  at 
times  fome  of  a  more  airy  and  entertaining 
nature  may  be  admitted,  to  unbend  their 
minds,  and  improve  their  tafte.  That  they 
fhall  alfo  be  fet  to  read  and  repeat  fome  of 
the  purefl  and  moft  elegant  pafiages,  ex- 
E  4  traded 
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traded  from  the  beft  Engliih  writers,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  ages,  and  capacities; 
and  that  this  fhall  be  their  only  excrcife  for 
fome  time. 

When  they  have  gone  thro'  the  Engliih 
grammar,  and  got  fome  tolerable  idea  of 
the  principles  of  their  mother  tongue,  then 
let  them  enter  upon  latin.  But  let  not  latin 
be  taught  as  if  it  were  defirable  only  for  its 
own  fake ;  po,  let  it's  ufe  in  affifting  the 
pupils  towards  underftanding  their  own 
language  better,  be  conftantly  kept  in  view, 
and  pointed  out  to  them  in  their  progrefs. 

For  this  purpofe  while  they  are  pfeffing 
thro'  the  latin  grammar,  let  a  comparative 
view  of  the  two  languages  be  taken,  and 
their  difference  £hewn.  Our  modes  of  de- 
clining nouns,  and  conjugating  verbs,  com- 
pared with  theirs,  and  the  advantage  or  dif- 
ad  vantage  of  each  metfyod  pointed  out.  In 
their  progrefs  afterwards  let  the  words  de- 
rived from  the  latin  be  particularly  remark- 
ed; 
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edj  as  alfo  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  adopted  into  our  language,  according 
to  it's  peculiar  genius,  either  by  adding  or 
curtailing  of  fyllables,  or  altering  termi- 
nations. 

By  thefe  means  boys  will  be  allured  to 
the  ftudy  of  a  foreign  language ;  in  the  firft 
place,  by  the  very  act  of  comparifon,  which 
is  in  itfelf  a  pleafing  operation  of  the  mind, 
a  flrong  exciter  of  curiofity,  and  an  admi- 
rable exercifer  both  of  the  wit  and  judg- 
ment :  And  in  the  next  place,  by  the  con- 
ftant  perception  they  will  have  during  their 
progrefs,  of  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  them, 
in  making  them  underftand  their  own  lan- 
guage the  better.  Without  fuch  allure- 
ments as  thefe,  the  ftudy  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  which  can  give  no  prefent  delight, 
and  whofe  future  ufe  can  not  appear  to  thofe 
of  tender  age,  muft  be  a  painful  operation, 
and  be  ever  undergone  with  difgufl. 

During 
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During  their  whole  courfe  of  read- 
ing latin,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  their 
chief  point  in  view  is  to  acquire  a  more 
critical  knowledge  of  Englifh,  by  means  of 
the  aids  which  they  will  derive  from  that 
ftudy. 

To  anfwer  this  end  ikill  in  the  rules  of 
the  latin  grammar,  and  profody  will  be  ne- 
ceffary.  To  fix  thefe  in  their  minds  conftant 
parfing  will  for  fome  time  be  ufeful,  as  alfq 
fcanning  poetry,  naming  the  feet,  and  quan- 
tity of  the  fyllables,  with  their  rules.  When 
they  conftrue  I  would  a,lfo  have  them  do  it 
clofely  and  literally  at  firft,  and  for  fome 
continuance  'till  they  mew  that  they  are 
well  fettled  in  the  grammatical  rules. 

Then  indeed  they  fliould  be  allowed  a 
greater  latitude,  they  fliould  be  encouraged 
to  paraphrafe,  rather  than  conftrue;  and  to 
find  out  appofite  expreflions,  and  correfpon- 
dent  phrafes  in  our  language,  inftead  of 
literal  tranflation;  which  often  perverts  the 

fenfe* 
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fenfe,  never  conveys  the  fpirit  of  the  author, 
and  introduces  latinifms  which  do  not  at 
all  fuit  the  genius  of  our  tongue. 

When  they  are  well  verfed  in  latin,  and 
habituated  to  this  manner  of  explaining  the 
authors,  there  may  be  a  farther  ftep  taken, 
by  making  them  read  paflages  of  fome  con- 
fiderable  length  aloud  in  the  originals,  and 
then,  {hutting  the  book,  let  them  give  an, 
account  of  the  fubflance  and  main  fcope  of 
thofe  paflages  in  unpremeditated  Englifti. 
In  this  way,  they  will  not  only  be  accu- 
ftomed  to  take  in  at  one  view  a  long  train 
of  ideas,  and  a  whole  chain  of  reafoning, 
but  they  will  be  obliged  to  fearch  in  their 
own  minds  for  apt  expreffions,  inftead  of 
their  being  fuggefted  to  them  by  the  latin 
words  as  they  conftrue  verbatim.  By  this 
method  they  will  acquire  an  early  habit  of 
delivering  themfelves  with  eafe,  fluency,  and 
propriety  in  their  own  language. 

When 
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When  they  are  come  to  fuch  a  degree 
of  perfection  as  to  to  do  this  without  dif- 
ficulty, then,  and  not  till  then,  let  written 
exercifes  be  introduced.  Let  thofe  for  fome 
time  be  only  tranflations  from  latin  into 
Englifh.  Let  thofe  tranflations  be  rather 
paraphraftical  than  literal.  A  proper  lati- 
tude in  point  of  expreffion  {hould  be  allow- 
ed, provided  the  fenfe  be  retained.  And  in 
the  opinion  of  many  good  judges,  the  per- 
fection of  tranflation  confifts  in  delivering 
the  fentiments  of  antient  authors,  in  fuch 
terms  and  phrafes,  as  we  might  fuppofe 
thofe  authors  would  ufe,  were  they  now 
living,  and  Englifli  their  mother  tongue. 

My  reafon  for  recommending  Englifh  ex- 
ercifes chiefly  is,  that  it  is  in  Englim  which 
every  fubject  of  thefe  realms  is  to  write,  as 
well  upon  important  as  common  occafions; 
and  that  few  if  any  will  ever  have  an  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  their  talents  in  latin. 

During 
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During  their  whole  courfe,  reading  aloud, 
or  reciting  from  the  roftrum^  pieces  of 
Englifh  compofition,  both  in  poetry  and 
profe,  mould  be  their  chief  and  conftant 
exercife. 

All  the  paffages  felecled  for  tranflating, 
and  declaiming,  mould  be  fuch  as  are  moft 
likely  to  inculcate  principles  of  Religion  and 
morality;  to  infpire  the  young  and  yet  un- 
tainted minds,  with  an  heroic  ardour,  love 
of  virtue,  and  fpirit  of  liberty;  which  rouz- 
ed  the  antients  to  fuch  mighty  achieve- 
ments, and  which  ftill  breathe  in  their 
writings. 

By  this  method  the  foundations  of  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  own  language  will 
be  laid.  They  will  acquire  a  habit  of  de- 
livering their  fentiments  with  eafe  both  in 
public  and  private.  The  principles  of  re- 
ligion and  morality  will  be  ftrongly  im- 
preffed  on  their  memories;  nor  will  they 
flop  at  the  memory  only,  but  fink  deeply 

into 
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into  their  hearts,  when  they  are  often  re- 
peated with  energy,  both  by  themfelves  and 
others. 

Having  confidered  the  chief  ends,  flu- 
dies,  and  exercifes,  which  ought  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  purfued  in  the  early  part  of 
education,  let  me  now  endeavour  to  point 
out  the  means,  whereby  they  may  be  at- 
tained. 

One  great  point  in  the  new  method,  is 
to  avoid  the  principal  errors  in  the  prefent 
courfe. 

Firft,  That  of  obliging  all  boys  whatfo- 
ever,  tho*  intended  for  different  profeffions, 
to  go  on  in  one  and  the  fame  eourfe, 
read  the  fame  authors,  and  perform  the  fame 
exercifes. 

Secondly,'  That  of  making  boys  of  dif- 
ferent quicknefs  and  flownefs  of  capacity, 
keep  the  fame  place. 

I  *  The 
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The  fource  of  thefe  two  errours  has  been 
(hewn  to  be  the  great  difproportion  be- 
tween the  mafters  and  fcholars  in  point  of 
number. 

To  remedy  this  an  eafy  method  at  once 
fuggefts  itfelf;  which  is  only  to  increafe 
the  number  of  tutors  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  j  and  never  fuffer  any  one 
to  have  more  intruded  to  his  charge,  than 
he  can  with  eafe  attend  both  with  refpect 
t&  morals  and  learning. 

But  this  will  be  liable  to  a  grand  objec- 
tion; that  the  expence  of  education  mufl  be 
encreafed,  in  order  to  make  it  worth  the 
while  of  mafters  to  attend  fo  few  fcholars. 

Suppofing  this  true,  if  the  prefent  price  to 
mafters  muft  be  allowed  to  be  too  fmall 
to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  a  right  education, 
ought  it  not  to  be  enlarged  ?  Can  there  be 
any  thing  of  more  moment,  is  there  an 
article  of  expence  which  parents  mould  lefs 

fcruple 
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fcruple  than  to  obtain  that  point?  Shall 
they  upon  the  whole  of  the  prefent  mode, 
whereby  their  children  are  rather  hurt  than 
benefited,  expend  large  fums,  and  grudge 
a  fmall  addition  in  the  moil  eiTential  ar- 
ticle, whereby  alone  any  good  fruits  can 
be  produced? 

But  as  an  immediate  advantage  refulting 
from  any  change  of  an  eflablifhed  mode,  is 
more  likely  to  draw  numbers  into  it,  than 
diftant  profpe&s  of  a  future  benefit,  let 
us  fee  whether  a  fcheme  of  that  fort  can 
not  be  devifed,  and  whether  a  much  better 
courfe  of  education  may  not  be  provided, 
even  for  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and 
fortune,  upon  much  cheaper  terms  than 
the  prefent. 


SCHEME 
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SCHEME   OF   A   SCHOOL 

Upon  principles  entirely  new. 

It  is  propofed  that  there  fhall  be  two  large 
fchool  rooms,  one  called  the  under,  the 
Other  the  upper  fchool, 

That  in  the  under  fchool,  the  boys  (hall 
be  divided  into  clafTes  according  to  their 
{landing,  and  (hall  all  purfue  the  fame  courie 
of  ftudies  and  exercifes,  before  defcribed,  as 
being  equally  neceflary  to  all.  But  upon 
their  being  removed  to  the  upper  fchool,  it 
is  propofed  that  the  boys  (hall  no  longer 
be  divided  into  claffes  according  to  their 
progrefs  in  their  ftudies,  nor  ihall  they  who 
are  intended  for  different  profefiions  be  obli- 
ged to  go  thro'  one  and  the  fame  courfe  $ 
but  they  (hall  be  clafled  according  to  the 
feveral  fpheres,  profeffions,  or  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  defiined;  and  this 
{hall  be  the  chief  objecT:  in  view  in  the 
ftudies  and  exercifes  of  each  clafs. 

F  That 
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That  the  fchool  {hall  confift  of  fix  clafTes, 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  be  competed  of  fuch  as  are  born  to  be 
members  of  the  Legiflature,  and  of  fuch  as 
have  reafonable  expectations  that  they  may 
be  elecled  into  that  high  office. 


Of  fuch  as  are  intended  for  Holy  Orders, 
or  the  profeffion  of  Phyilc.    * 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Of  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  profeffion 
of  law. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Of  fuch  as  are  deflined  for  the  military 
life. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Of  fuch  as  may  be  defigned  for  civil  em- 
ployments .or  the  mercantile  profeffion . 

SIXTH 
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SIXTH  CLASS* 

Of  thofe  who  having  independent  fortunes 
may  not  be  deftined  to .  any  profeflion,  but 
arc  likely  to  pafs  their  lives  on  their  eftates> 
as  country  gentlemen,  or  interchangeably 
between  town  and  country;  or  of.  thofe  who 
are  likely  to  pafs  moft  of  their  time  in 
town. 

All  thefe  claffes  (hould  again  be  fubdivi* 
ded  into  fmaller  claffes,  which  may  be  call- 
ed Removes,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  boys,  and  their  different  advances  in 
their  fhidies.  But  none  of  thefe  Re- 
moves to  confift  of  a  greater  number  of 
boys  than  can  with  eafe  be  intruded,  and 
their  moral  conduit  attended  .to  by  one 
tutor.  For  which  purpofe  there  fhquld  be 
one  allotted  to  each  Remove,  whofe  whole 
employment  it  (hould  be  to  take  care  of 
that  Remove. 

Fa  The 
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The  fole  ufe  made  of  thofe  fchools  mould 
be  examinations  and  exercifes ;  other  places 
more  convenient  fhould  be  appointed  for 
ftudy  and  preparation. 

It  is  propofed  that  there  mail  be  two 
Matters  appointed,  one  to  prefide  in  the 
upper,  the  other  in  the  under  fchool. 

That  to  each  Remove,  in  each  Clafs,  in 
each  fchool  there  mall  be  a  Tutor  affigned. 

That  a  convenient  apartment  mail  be 
allotted  to  each  Remove  for  their  private 
fludies,  under  the  eye  of  the  Tutor,  and  to 
receive  his  inductions  during  five  days  of 
the  week.  That  this  apartment  mall  be 
one  of  the  chambers  belonging  to  each 
Tutor. 

That  one  day  in  each  week,  each  Clafs, 
whatever  number  of  Removes  it  may  con- 
fift  of,  mall  undergo  a  general  examination 
in  the  public  fchools;  thofe  in  the  one  before 

the 
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the  upper  Matter,  and  thofe  in  the  Bother  be- 
fore the  under  Matter.  Wherein  they  fhall 
give  an  account  of  all  they  have  been  learn- 
ing during  the  week  under  their  refpedive 
Tutors.  The  Tutors  to  be  prefent  on  thefe 
occafions.  Judgments  to  be  given  to  each 
boy  according  to  their  anfwering,  and  thefe 
to  be  read  from  a  Roftrum  in  the  common 
hall  on  every  Saturday,  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  boys  of  both  fchools,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Matters  and  Tutors. 

Boys  of  quicker  parts  and  greater  capa- 
cities than  others,  if  they  will  take  the 
pains  to  outftrip  their  fellows,  may  at  any 
time  gain  a  Remove,  and  be  placed  in  a 
higher  from  a  lower  one,  upon  being  found 
qualified  for  it,  by  paffing  thro*  an  exami- 
nation on  one  of  the  repetition  days. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  now  to  take  a  view 
of  the  advantages  which  would  refult  from 
this  propofed  method. 

F  3  Boys 
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Boys  in  this  way  would  have  leifure  to 
ftydy,  nor  would  their  attention  be  difli- 
pated  by  the  confufed  noife,  buzz,  idlenefs 
or  waggery  of  their  fchoolfellows;  evils 
almofl:  unavoidable  in  the  prefent  mode  of 
publick  fchools. 


They  will  have  no  opportunity  of 
ploying  thofe  hours  appointed  for  ftudy  in 
any  other  way,  as  the  prefence  of  the  Tutor 
in  a  private  chamber  will  be  a  reftraint 
upon  all  attempts  towards  irregularity;  and 
the  fewnefs  of  their  number  will  render  all 
idlenefs,  want  of  attention,  or  tricks,  im- 
practicable without  immediate  detection. 
Whereas  at  prefent  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  publick  fchcols,  than  that  whilft  the 
attention  of  the'  Mafter  is  taken  up  with 
one  clafs,  others  employ  their  time  in  idle 
and  wanton  difcourfe,  and  often  wafte  the 
hours  pan^d  at  fchool  in  gaming,  which 
they  do  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  fecure 
of  detection  , 

Each 
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Each  boy  will  reap  every  benefit  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  private  tutor  at  a 
fifth  part,  or  in  fome  cafes  a  tenth  of  the 
expence,  in  a  much  more-  eminent  degree, 
without  any  of  the  difadvantages  or  rifque 
of  being  hurt  inftead  of  being  benefited. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  clear  light;  let  it 
be  fuppofed  that  in  one  cafe  there  (hall  be 
ten  private  Tutors  attending  ten  boys  at  a 
public  fchool,  as  in  the  prefent  way;  in  the 
other,  that  there  (hall  be  but  one  private 
Tutor  to  ten  boys  in  the  propofed  method. 
If  it  be  fhevvn  that  in  the  one  way  each  boy 
has  a  much  worfe  chance  of  getting  a  good  tu- 
tor than  in  the  other,  and  that  even  (hould  he 
procure  as  good  a  one,  he  probably  could  not 
make  fo  great  a  progrefs  under  him  in  that 
way  as  in  the  other,  the  point  will  admit  cf 
no  farther  debate. 

With  refpedl  to  the  firft  article,  it  muft 
ftrike  every  man  at  once  that  the  probability 
of  being  able  to  procure  one  good  tutor, 

F4  is 
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is  much  greater  than  that  of  providing  ten ; 
in  this  inftance  therefore  the  chance  againft 
each  boy  is  as  ten  to  one.  But  when  it 
comes  to  be  confidered  that  upon  private 
enquiries  being  made,  from  particular  perfons> 
after  proper  Men  to  difcharge  that  office, 
Sntereft  and  favour  are  more  frequently  the 
motives  to  recommendation,  than  the  merits 
of  the  perfon  recommended,  the  chance 
againft  the  Boys  will  be  prodigioufly  in- 
creafed.  When  on  the  other  hand  we  re- 
fled,  that  in  a  cafe  of  fo  public  a  nature, 
where  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  fcheme  muft 
chiefly  depend  upon  a  proper  choice  of  tu- 
tors, and  that  therefore  there  will  be  the 
preateft  precautions  taken  to  enquire  into 
the  morals,  and  examine  the  abilities  of  each 
candidate,  before  he  is  admitted  into  that 
important  office;  the  chance  on  the  other 
fide  will  be  as  much  greater. 

This  point  being  fettled,  it  now  remains 
to  mew  that  each  pupil  would  probably 
make  a  greater  progrefs  in  the  propofed 

method 
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method  than  in  the  other  way.  And  this 
I  (hall  endeavour  to  do  upon  three  prin- 
ciples. Firft  from  the  probable  fuperiority 
of  the  Tutor.  Secondly  from  the  length 
of  time  pa/Ted  with  him ;  and  laftly  from 
certain  advantages  refulting  from  the  me- 
thod itfelf,  which  can  not  pofiibly  be  ob- 
tained in  the  other  way.  As  to  the  firfl 
article,  the  probable  fuperiority  of  the  Tutor, 
that  has  been  already  proved.  As  to  the 
fecond,  in  the  propofed  method,  the  whole 
time  employed  in  fludy,  will  be  under  the 
eye,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  Tutor; 
whereas,  in  the  other  way,  the  day  is  en- 
tirely panned  at  fchool,  except  during  the 
time  of  meals,  and  entirely  -from  the  Tutor. 
To  this  it  may  be  objefted,  That  tho'  the 
whole  number  may  have  more  of  the  time 
and  prefence  of  the  tutor  in  the  one  way, 
yet  each  individual  will  have  lefs  of  his  par- 
ticular inftruction,  than  in  the  other  cafe. 
But  when  we  confider  that  a  tutor  who 
teaches  ten  boys  together,  all  reading  the 
fame  leflbn,  can  not  inftruft  one  boy  with- 
out 
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out  informing  all  the  reft  at  the  fame  time, 
the  objection  will  lofe  a  considerable  part  of 
it's  force.  Befides,  when  boys  have  pafled 
the  day  confined  in  a  fchool,  they  muft 
have  hours  of  play  and  recreation  in  the 
evening  j  fo  that  the  private  tutor  will  hard- 
ly find  it  poflible  to  pafs  more  time  with 
his  pupil  than  is  necelTary  to  affift  him  in 
conftruing  the  lefTon  appointed  for  the 
next  day,  and  correcting  his  exercife.  This 
indeed,  or  writing  the  whole  of  their  ex- 
ercifes  for  them,  is  the  utmoft  that  they 
fometimes  do.  By  which  means  the  pupils 
for  the  moft  part  partake  of  every  evil  that 
can  attend  both  kinds  of  education,  public 
and  private,  without  any  of  the  advantages 
produced  by  either.  For  by  paffing  fo  many 
hours  at  fchool,  and  at  play  with  their 
fchoolfellows,  their  morals  are  liable  to  be 
corrupted  by  an  imprudent  choice  of  compa- 
nions, which  is  the  ftrongeft  objection  to 
public  fchools  j  and  by  a  dependence  on 
their  Tutor's  afliftance,  they  are  not  obliged 
to  that  exertion  of  their  own  faculties,  or 

felf- 
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felf-reliance,  that  the  reft  of  the  boys,  not 
fo  circumftanced,  are  compelled  to;  which 
is  the  chief  advantage  arifing  from  a  fchool 
education.  At  the  fame  time,  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  benefit,  which  the  conftant 
lubour  and  attention  of  one  tutor  at  all  hours, 
might  procure  to  them  in  an  education 
at  home.  On  all  which  accounts  I  look 
upon  this  middle  way,  as  it  is  now  prac- 
tifed,  to  be  infinitely  worfe  than  either  of 
the  extremes. 

I  am  now  to  fpeak  to  the  third  reafon 
for  giving  a  preference  to  the  new  method, 
on  account  of  certain  advantages  refulting 
from  the  method  itfelf,  which  can  not  pof- 
fibly  be  obtained  in  the  other  way.  Upon 
this  head,  I  mall  fupport'  my  opinion  by 
the  authority  of  an  able  and  experienced 
Matter  of  old  times,  confirmed  by  that  of  ano- 
ther able  and  experienced  Mafter  among  the 
moderns.  1  mean  Qmndlilian,  and  Rollin. 
The  great  advantages  of  fchools  (fay  they) 
is  emulation.  A  child  there  improves  both 

by 
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by  what  is  faid  to  himfelf,  and  what  is  faid 
to  others.  He  will  every  day  fee  his  inafter 
approve  one  thing  and  correct  another 5 
blame  the  idlene'fs  of  this  boy,  and  com- 
mend the  diligence  of  that;  and  will  be  the 
better  for  it  all.  The  love  of  glory  will 
ferve  him  as  an  incentive  to  take  pains.  He 
will  be  afhamed  to  give  place  to  his  equals, 
and  will  take,  pains  to  excel  the  mod  for- 
ward. A  good  fcholar  will  ufe  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  b$  the  firft  in  his.  form,  and 
carry  the  prize.  This  gives  ardour  to  young 
minds;  and  a  noble  emulation  well  ma- 
naged, without  any  mixture  of  malice,  envy 
or  pride,  is  one  of  the  beft  means  to  lead 
them  to  the  exercife  of  the  greateft  virtues, 
and  the  moft  arduous  undertakings.  Befides, 
a  Mafter  who  has  many  auditors,,  exerts 
himfelf  quite  otherwife,  than  he,  who  ha- 
ving but  one  fcholar,  can  fpeak  only  coldly 
to  him,  and  in  the  way  of  converfation. 
Now  it  is  incredible  how  ufeful  this  fire  and 
vivacity  of  a  matter,  who,  in  explaining  the 
beautiful  paffages  of  an  author  grows  warm 

and 
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and  tranfported,  is,  not  only  to  make  the 
boys  attentive,  but  to  infpire  them  with  the 
fame  tafte  and  fentiments,  as  he  feels  in  ad- 
drefllng  himfelf  to  them. 

All  thefe  advantages  would  a  boy  have 
who  fhould  be  one  of  ten  purfuing  the 
fame  ftudies  under  the  fame  private  tutor, 
over  another  who  mould  have  a  private 
tutor  to  himfelf  to  inftruct  him  feparately. 

Another  good  confequence  arifing  from 
the  propofed  method  would  be,  that  the 
tutors  themfelves  would  be  kept  to  flridt 
difcipline ;  and  would  pique  themfelves  upon 
having  the  boys  as  well  prepared  as  poffi- 
ble  for  the  weekly  review,  in  which  they 
muft  pafs  before  the  Matters.  Nor  is  this 
all,  but  by  being  each  confined  to  a  parti- 
cular courfe,  they  muft  by  practice  become 
abfolute  mafters  of  it,  and  each  in  their 
feveral  ways  find  out  the  fureft  and  moft 
expeditious  method  of  inftructing  thofe 
committed  to  their  charge. 

The 
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The  Boys,  being  always  under  a  double 
infpection,  will  be  doubly  diligent  and  atten- 
tive j  and  the  chief  Mailer  will  have  a  conflant 
fuperintendance  over  every  boy  in  the  fchool, 
from  their  firft  commencement  of  gram- 
mar, by  m?ans  of  the  weekly  repetitions; 
fo  that  they  will  have  every  week  opportu- 
nities of  rectifying  any  faults  which  may 
arife  from  miftakes,  or  neglect  in  the  Tutors* 

The  opportunities  which  boys  will  have, 
at  any  of  thefe  repetitions,  of  gaining  a  Re- 
move, by  preparing  themfelves  properly  for 
the  examination,  will  be  a  vaft  incentive  to  all 
of  uncommon  parts,  and  afpiring  minds,  to 
apply  themfelves  clofely  to  iludy. 

Betides  tbefe  weekly  repetitions,  there 
ihould  alfo  be  quarterly  examinations  of  a 
more  public  nature.  The  Parents,  Rela- 
tions, and  Friends  of  the  Children,  might 
be  allowed  to  be  prefent  on  thefe  occafions, 
on  the  days  wherein  their  exercifes  are 
performed.  Premiums  ihould  be  diftributed 

to 
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to  a  certain  number  of  the  beft  anfwerers 
in  each  Clafs.  But  the  chief  Premiums 
fhould  be  given  to  fuch  as  excelled  in 
delivery,  and  Englifli  compofition. 

Having  considered  the  Ends,  and  Means, 
it  is  time  to  proceed  to  the  Inftruments 
which  are  neceflary  to  make  the  Means  ef- 
fectual to  anfwer  the  ends. 

Away  with  the  rod away  with  cor- 
poral punifhments away  with  fervile 

fear !  Thofe  debafers  of  the  mind,  extin- 
guimers  of  fpirit,  dampers  of  genius,  and 
enemies  to  virtue !  Far  from  the  Britifh 
Ifles  be  they  borne  to  their  native  foil,  the 
regions  of  Tyranny  and  Slavery.  And  in  their 
ftead  let  the  harbingers  of  Wifdom,  Virtue, 
and  Liberty  appear;  a  third  of  Honour,  a 
defire  of  Glory,  and  their  offspring  Emu- 
lation :  Let  pleafure  be  their  guide  to  allure 
the  ingenuous  youths  thro*  the  labyrinths 
of  Science,  not  pain  their  driver  to  goad 
them  on  ignorant  of  the  way,  and  unknow-r 
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ing  whither  they  tend.  Or  if  fear  muft 
be  called  in  to  fome  untoward  difpo* 
fitions,  let  it  be  only  the  fear  of  fhame  j 
that  borderer  on  the  confines  of  Virtue  and 
Vice,  who,  were  (he  intruded  with  the 
charge,  would  be  found  the  mod  watchful 
and  powerful  centinel  to  prevent  the  youth 
from  tranfgreffing  the  bounds* 

Tfcefe  are  the  great  principles  implanted 
in  our  natures  by  the  All-wife  Creator  to 
anfwer  the  noblefl  purpofes.  By  thefe  the 
mighty  Ancients  performed  fuch  Wonders, 
as  mock  belief,  and  aftonifh  our  weak 
minds. 

Let  us  now  examine,  what  alteration  for 
the  better,  a  change  in  the  inftruments  would 
make,  towards  obtaining  the  true  ends  of  a 
Britifh  education,  and  how  thofe  inftruments 
ought  to  be  applied. 

The  three  mentioned  to  be  fubftituted  in 
the  room  of  fear,  are  a  fenfe  of  honour,  a 

fenfe 
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fenfe  of  (hame,  and  a  fenfe  of  delight. 
Which  may  all  find  ample  fpheres,  wherein 
to  exert  their  a&ivity,  in  the  following 
ways.  A  contention  for  places  in  the 
feveral  Removes  at  the  daily  lectures  and 
weekly  repetitions;  the  honour  of  being  firft, 
and  (hame  of  being  laft;  the  judgments  de- 
livered weekly  from  the  roftrum  in  the  hall; 
the  gaining  a  remove  by  private  ftudies  and 
extraordinary  application,  or  lofing  one  thro* 
idlenefs;  and  Premiums  diflributed  at  the 
public  quarterly  examinations,  will  afford 
conftant  employment  for  the  two  flift  in- 
frruments.  Of  the  written  exercifes,  the 
beft  in  each  remove,  fliould  be  once  a  week 
publicly  recited  from  the  roftrum,  and  af- 
terwards entered  in  a  book  for  the  perufal 
of  all  vifiters.  Such  as  were  egregioufly 
bad,  when  occafioned  by  idlenefs  or  inatten- 
tion, fhould  be  read  aloud,  immediately  after 
the  beft,  by  the  monitor,  in  order  to  (hame 
the  writers,  and  be  alfo  entered  in  another 
book  with  the  boys  names  annexed.  The 
G  one 
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one  might  be  called  the  book  of  genius,  the 
other  of  dulnefs. 

Crimes  and  vices  mould  be  punifhed  by 
confining  the  criminals  to  their  rooms;  ma- 
king them  eat  their  meals  alone,  or  at  a 
fide  table,  enjoining  them  extraordinary 
tafks,  and  fecluding  them  from  any  fellow- 
fhip  with  the  reft  in  plays,  fports,  and  ex- 
ercifes,  till  a  thorough  penitence  is  feen,  a 
publick  acknowledgment  of  the  fault  made, 
and  a  promife  of  amendment. 

When  thefe  methods  have  proved  infuf- 
ficient,  and  boys  are  found  to  be  of  an  in- 
corrigible nature,  they  can  certainly  no 
longer  be  fit  companions  for  the  reft,  and 
the  infected  flieep  ought  to  be  fent  from 
amongft  the  flock.  They  fhould  therefore 
either  be  fent  home  to  their  parents,  or 
be  publicly  expelled  for  the  example  fake, 
according  to  the  degree  and  nature  of  their 
crimes. 

Crimes 
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Crimes  and  vices  indeed  fhould  in  every 
fefpect  be  treated  in  a  different  manner  from 
faults  occafioned  by  idlenefs,  or  neglect  in 
ftudies. 

Suppofe  a  boy  upon  committing  any 
crime  fhould  be  tried  by  hi^  peers j  have  a 
jury  appointed,  not  out  of  his  own  divifion 
or  clafs,  but  out  of  fome  other,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  be  more  unprejudiced.  One 
of  the  tutors,  or  even  mafters,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  prefide  as 
judge.  That  he  fhould  have  council  aflign- 
ed  for  and  againft  him.  Should  he  be 
found  guilty,  the  punifhment  inflicted  in  this 
way  would  not  only  have  a  ftronger  effect, 
and  be  fubmitted  to  with  lefs  murmuring 
and  reluctance,  but  a  fine  opportunity  would 

» 

be  offered  of  accuftoming  the  boys  to  plead- 
ing. The  pleaders  to  be  chofen  out  of  the 
Lawyers  clafs. 

The  third  inflrument  mentioned  was  a 

fenfe  of  Delight.     This  will  be  highly  gra- 

G  a  tified 
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tified  by  the  pleafure  they  will  take  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  with  eafe  in  their  own 
mother  tongue;  in  finding  that  the  ftudy  of 
Latin  will  greatly  contribute  to  that  pur- 
pofe;  and  that  their  whole  courfe  of  reading 
is  calculated  to  make  them  mine  in  the 
feveral  profeffions  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended in  life:  In  all  the  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions  arifing  from  an  honed  emulation;  in 
the  virtuous  ftruggles  for  pre-eminence, 
the  noble  thirft  after  honour,  and  heartfelt 
fatisfadtion  on  each  victory.  But  above  all 
in  the  charming  exercife  of  eloquence  itfelf; 
whereof  Cicero  does  not  fcruplc  to  fay,  that 
all  the  advantages  of  power,  wealth,  and 
fame,  acquired  by  his  fkill  in  Oratory,  did 
not  afford  him  fuch  fatis faction,  as  the 
delight  which  he  took  in  the  fludy  and  ex- 
ercife of  the  Art  itfelf.  Nor  was  this  way 
of  thinking  peculiar  to  htm ;  for  he  has  told 
us  in  another  place,  that  when  Rhetoricians 
were  brought  from  Greece,  to  teach  the 
Art  by  rule,  it  was  incredible  with  what 

ardent  defire  the  whole  youth  of  Rome  were 
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inflamed  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  eloquence. 
And  this,  from  the  immediate  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  very  ftudy  and  practice  of 
the  art  itfelf.  Previous  to  that,  they  had 
made  many  attempts  to  arrive  at  excellence 
in  that  art,  but  found  it  impracticable  to 
make  any  great  progrefs  by  their  own 

labours  unaffifted  by  Matters. 

\ 

A  more  particular  defcription  of  the  UNDER 
SCHOOL,  their  courfe  of  ftudies,  arts,  and 
exercifes. 

The  faculties  of  the  Mind  which  are 
chiefly  exerted  in  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, arts,  and  fciences,  are  Memory,  Fan- 
cy, and  Jndgment.  By  the  wife  difpofi- 
tion  of  Providence  they  follow  each  other 
in  the  above  order;  memory  is  the  firft 
that  appears,  and  fooneft  arrives  at  maturi- 
ty ;  to  that  fucceeds  fancy;  and  judgment  is 
the  lafl  and  flowed  of  growth. 

G3  The 
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The  early  years  of  life  ought  therefore  to 
be  dedicated  chiefly  to  filling  the  ftore-houfe. 
The  waxen  memory  then  moft  eafily  re- 
ceives the  deepeft  impreffions.  The  rudi- 
ments of  every  language  which  may  be 
though  tneceflary,  ought  to  be  then  taught, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  cafe  with  which 
they  are  impreffed  on  the  memory,  but 
likewife  becaufe  the  flexible  organs  of  fpeech, 
can  then  without  difficulty  form  themfelves 
to  a  jufl  pronunciation. 

For  the  fame  reafon  the  rudiments  of 
every  art  and  fcience,  in  which  the  youth 
are  afterwards  to  be  infiru&ed,  fhould  be 
then  inculcated. 

It  is  propofed  therefore  that  the  whole 
time  employed  in  the  under  fchool  {hail  be 
chiefly  dedicated  to  thefe  purpofes. 

But  tho*  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of 
the  courfe,  the  chief  end  in  view  mould 
be  filling  the  ftore-houfe,  yet  as  the  opera.. 

tiou 
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tion  of  the  memory  has  nothing  pleafing  in 
it,  and  when  fet  to  work  by  competition 
is  painful  and  difgufting,  all  methods  fhould 
be  ufcd  to  allure  the  boys  to  ftudy,  and  to 
make  the  talk  agreeable.  To  do  this  Na- 
ture has  pointed  the  way;  for  tho'  in  her 
wife  defpenfation,  memory  has  got  the  ftart, 
yet  fancy  is  clofe  at  her  heels,  and  judgment 
is  in  view.  I  would  therefore  have  them 
not  always  taught  in  books  of  a  feverer 
caft,  but  often  let  their  fancies  be  delighted 
and  improved,  by  (hort  ftories,  fables  ar.d 
novels,  written  in  the  caufe  of  virtue.  We:e 
fome  of  the  beft  framed  romances  too  put 
into  a  new  drefs,  and  written  in  an  eafy  cor- 
rect ftile,  they  would  prove  not  only  great 
inducements  to  a  habit  of  reading,  but  won- 
derfully enlarge  the  imagination,  and  flir  and 
exercife  the  nbler  paffions.  This  practice 
is  much  recommended  by  Milton,  and  he 
profefles  to  have  received  great  benefit  from 
it  himfelf. 

G  4  And 
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And  that  the  judgment  from  the  firfl 
dawning  may  not  want  due  exercife,  nor 
the  memory  and  fancy  be  deprived  of  its 
aid,  there  fhould  be  nothing  taught  which 
is^ot  fuited  to  their  underftanding.  One 
lefibn  (hould  pave  the  way  for  the  more 
eafy  comprehending  the  next,  and  every 
new  one  contain  fomething  of  new  in- 
flrucUon. 

When  they  can  read  Englifh  with  toler- 
able fluency,  and  fpell  common  words  with 
accuracy,  then  let  them  learn  to  write 5  and 
when  they  can  do  this  in  a  legible  manner, 
let  them  begin  Latin,  and  after  fome  pro- 
grefs  made  in  that,  French  and  Italian, 

The  Latin  books  to  be  read  in  this  fchool, 
might  be  Phasdrus,  fome  of  Erafmus,  Flo- 
rus,  Salluft,  Paterculus,  and  part  of  Virgil. 

The  French  books,  may  be  Telemachus, 
Cyrus,  and  fome  of  their  familiar  Epiftles, 

Such 
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Such  hours  as  are  not  employed  in  thefe 
ftudies,  (hould  be  taken  up  in  learning 
Arithmetic,  the  rudiments  of  Geography, 
with  the  ufe  of  the  Globes,  Chronology, 
and  fome  principles  of  Geometry.  For 
Chronology  Mr.  Locke  recommends  a  fmall 
treatife  of  Strauchius,  which  may  be  read 
with  the  tables  of  Tallis  or  Blair ;  after 
which,  and  fome  general  knowledge  of 
Geography,  he  advifes  the  reading  of  Juflin 

and  Eutropius. 

• 

The  exercifes  of  this  fchool,  fhould  be, 
chiefly  that  of  reading  and  repeating  aloud 
felect  paflages  from  the  pureft  Englifh  au- 
thors, adapted  to  the  different  capacities  of 
the  boys;  and  when  they  enter  into  the  up- 
per remove,  tranflating  from  Latin  into  Eng- 
lim,  which  mould  be  the  firft  of  their  writ-» 
ten  exercifes, 

For  accomplimments,  I  would  not  have 
the  boys  in  this  fchool  learn  to  dance,  but 

they 
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they  fhould  all  be  taught  to  walk,  (a  rtuch 
more  ufeful  and  negle&t d  accompiimment) 
to  have  a  good  carriage,  to  bow;  and  all  the 
different  manners  of  faluting  company  pro- 
perly, upon  entering  or  going  out  of  a  room. 
They  mould  be  (hewn  what  is  ungraceful 
in  the  movement  of  the  head  and  arms,  in 
order  that  they  may  avoid  any  bad  habits. 

But  the  chief  accomplimment  which  I 
would  recommend  to  all,  is  that  of  draw- 
ing, and  the  whole  art  of  perfpe&ive.  By 
drawing  I  do  not  mean  the  ridiculous  prac- 
tice of  the  prefent  matters  of  teaching  their 
pupils  to  copy  faces,  limbs,  and  human  fi- 
gures, animals,  flowers,  &c.  but  copying 
plans  of  architecture,  maps,  views  of  towns, 
and  rural  profpedts.  There  can  be  no  fitu- 
ation  of  life  into  which  a  gentleman  can  be 
thrown,  that  he  will  not  find  both  ufe  and 
entertainment  in  the  poffeffion  of  this  art. 

Mafic  in  it's  prefent  ftate  I  would  by  no 
means  recommend  to  any  gentleman  as  an 

accom- 
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accomplifliment,  as  he  can  not  poffibly  derive 
any  benefit  from  it,  but  may  find  very  ill 
copfequences  by  being  a  performer.'  So  much 
practice  indeed  upon  an  eafy  inftrument  as 
may  afTift  him  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory,  may  not  be  amifs,  to  fuch  as  have 
a  genius  for  it.  All  beyond  that  is  lofs  of 
time  at  the  beft,  but  often  draws  perfons  to 
mix  with  fuch  company,  as  they  would 
other  wife  avoid. 

All  other  articles,  with  refpect  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  boys,  in  regard  to  health* 
diet,  exercife,  drefs,  hours  of  ftudy  and  playj 
manner  of  punimtng  and  rewarding,  curing 
bad  habits,  giving  good  ones;)  manners, 
company,  method  of  managing  different 
tempers,  recreations;  infpiring  fortitude  and 
courage,  curing  timoroufnefs,  cruelty,  faun- 
tering,  idling,  and  lying;  making  a  right 
ufe  of  curiotity;  infpiring  them  with  a  love 
of  religion  and  truth;  getting  the  better  of 
a  natural  difpofition  to  roughnefs,  cenfo- 
rioufnefs,  raillery,  contradiction,  captioufnefs, 

a  for. 
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a  forwardnefs  to  interrupt  and  difputej  and 
many  other  circumftances,  which  ought  to 
be  watched,  improved  and  cultivated,  or 
checked  and  ftubbed  out  before  they  gather 
too  deep  root  by  time;  thefe  are  fo  admira- 
bly treated  of  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  the  reme- 
dies prefcribed  by  him  fo  eafy,  that  it  will 
be  only  neceffary  to  follow  his  rules  in  all 
thofe  points. 

I  /hall  only  add  that  no  boy  mould  be 
admitted  into  this  fchool  'till  he  is  full  eight 
years  old.  But  if  any  parents  fhould  chufe 
to  have  their  children  regularly  taught  from 
the  firft  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  a  pro- 
per place,  tutor  and  attendants,  fuited  to 
their  tender  age,  mould  be  provided  for 
that  purpofe;  where  alfo  all  fuch  boys,  as 
may  have  been  ill  taught,  and  have  acquired 
bad  habits  in  the  firfl  rudiments  of  Englifh, 
fhould  remain,  till  they  were  cured  of  thofe, 
and  made  fit  to  enter  the  under  fchool. 

Defcription 
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Defcription  of  the  UPPER  SCHOOL,  their 
ftudies,  arts,  exercifes,  and  accomplifh- 
ments. 

During  the  time  that  t^hey  {hall  remain 
in  the  under  fchool  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity of  difcovering  the  peculiar  talents, 
capacity  and  genius  of  each  boy;  their  na- 
tural fitnefs,  or  unfitnefs  for  this  or  that 
profeffion.  Previous  to  their  entering  the 
upper  fchool,  it  will  be  therefore  in  the 
power  of  the  mailer  and  tutors  to  deliver 
their  opinion  and  advice  upon  that  head 
to  the  parents  of  each  boy.  Such  as  have 
fenfe,  will  be  regulated  accordingly  in  the 
future  destination  of  their  children;  but  if 
any  fhould  be  found  fo  wilful  and  obfti- 
nate,  as  to  perfift  in  their  firft  refolution,  of 
breeding  their  fons  to  a  particular  profeffion, 
however  unqualified  they  may  be  for  it  by 
nature,  (a  determination  but  too  common) 
in  fach  a  cafe  the  will  of  the  parent  muft  be 
a  law;  and  all  that  can  be  done,  is,  to  give 

the 
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the  boy  every  poflible  afliftance  towards  fit-* 
ting  him  to  make  fuch  a  figure  in  that  pro-' 
feflion,  as  his  talents  will  allow.  Upon 
this  principle,  the  upper  fchool  mould  be 
divided  into  fix  clafTes,  according  to  the  plan 
before  mentioned. 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a  fketch  of 
the  ftudies,  arts,  accomplimment  and  ex- 
ercifes,  propofed,  firft  for  the  general  ufe  of 
this  fchool,  and  afterwards  of  thofe  parti- 
cularly defigned  for  each  clafs* 

From  a  view  of  the  ftudies  of  the  firft 
clafs,  the  general  ftudies  of  the  whole  may 
be  collected,  as  there  will  be  but  few  things 
taught  there  which  will  not  be  necefTary 
or  ufeful  to  all* 
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Studies  for  the   firft  Clafs,   in    which    arc 
included  general  fludies  proper  for  all* 

In  Religion. 

Some  part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Bible  by 
Stackhoufe,  together  with  felect  pafTages 
from  the  old  Teftament.  The  whole  Duty 
of  Man.  Select  Sermons  from  Tillotfon, 
Atterbury,  Sherlock,  and  others,  ranged 
under  proper  head?,  principally  tending  to 
illuftrate  and  explain  the  chief  articles  of 
our  Religion.  The  Gentleman's  Religion. 

In  Morality. 

• 

Cicero  de  officiis — de  finibus — Lslius — 
Cato  Major — Somnium  Scipionis.  Select  Sa- 
tyrs and  Epiftles  of  Horace.  Select  num- 
bers of  the  Spectators,  Guardians,  Adven- 
turers, and  Ramblers,  wherein  thofe  that 
treat  on  the  fame  fubject  mould  be  thrown 
together  in  their  proper  order. 

In 
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In  Hiftory. 

Having  made  a  fuffic'ient  progrefs  in 
Geography  and  Chronology,  and  having 
been  {hewn  the  ufe  of  Potter  and  M*. 
Faucon,  the  next  ftep  will  be  to  give  them 
a  general  Idea  of  Ancient  Hiftory,  which 
may  be  done  in  Rollin's  Works.  Afterwards 
to  imprefs  the  memory  more  ftrongly  with 
names,  fadls,  places,  and  times,  fome  of 
the  fhorteft  and  beft  abridgments  mould  be 
read,  always  accompanied  with  maps  and 
chronological  tables.  A  more  minute  en- 
quiry into  the  particular  hiftory  of  each 
country  would  be  a  wafte  of  time  at  this 
age,  as  it  ought  to  be  referved  for  years  of 
riper  judgment.  But  all  that  will  be  ne- 
cefTary  of  that  kind,  may  be  conveyed  to 
them  with  delight,  by  the  ftudy  of  Bio- 
graphy. By  reading  the  lives  of  the  great 
men,  born  in  thofe  feveyal  countries,  they 
will  not  only  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
mod  interefting  particulars,  and  fuch  as  are 
mod  worthy  of  notice,  but  their  young  and 

uncorrupt 
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Uncorrupt  hearts  will  glow  with  emulation, 
and  a  noble  ardour  to  follow  in  the  foot* 
fteps  of  thofe  worthies,  and  imitate  fuch 
bright  patterns. 

After  the  ancient,  the  fludy  of  modern 
hiftory  in  the  fame  method.  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  indeed  that  we  had  better  abridge* 
ments  of  the  general  Hiftory  of  Europe  in 
the  latter  ages;  but  upon  proper  encourage- 
ment there  will  not  be  wanting  perfons  well 
qualified  to  fet  about  fuch  a  tafk.  How- 
ever the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  Chalon's 
Hiftory  of  France,  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  and  Vertot's  Revolutions  of 
Sweden  and  Portugal,  may  be  all  read  to 
advantage. 

But  as  our  own  hiftory  is  that  which 
chiefly  imports  us  to  know,  Hume's  hiftory 
of  England  cannot  be  read  too  oftff),  nor 
with  too  much  attention.  And  this,  not 
only  becaufe  it  is  the  cleared,  and  moft  im- 
partial of  any  hitherto  produced,  but  becaufe 

H  of 
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of  the  goodnefs  of  the  %le,  which  will  im- 
prove the  tafte  of  the  boys  in  Englifh  com- 
pofition.     After  having  read    it  with  care, 
each   boy  fhould  be   employed  in    making 
an  abftracl  of  it   from  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft,  taking  notice  only  of  the  rnoft  mate- 
rial fads,  without  entering  into  the  fpirit  of 
parties,  policies,  or  intrigues  of  the  times. 
The  abflracT:  of  each  reign  fhould  be  clofed 
with  an  account  of  the  principal  laws  made 
during    that    reign.     This,    as   Mr.  Locke 
dbferves,  will  give  an  infight  into  the  reafon 
of  our  ftatutes,  and  mew  the  true  ground 
upon   which  they   came  to   be  made,   and 
what  weight   they  ought  to  have.     Above 
all  the  remarkable  asra  when  the  corner  ftone 
of  our  liberties  was   laid,   fhould  be  dwelt 
upon;  I  mean   the  efhblifhment  of  Magna 
Charta;  the  fo  much  talked  of  Magna  Charts,, 
and  of^which  fo  few  know  any  thing  but  the 
name.     After  this  a  model  of  the  old  Gothic 
government    might   be    laid   before   them, 
from  which  ours  is  chiefly  derived;  the  fi- 
militude  pointed  out,  and  the  improvements 

upon 
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upon  it  fliewn.  All  other  hiflories  of  thefe 
countries  fhould  be  deferred,  till  a  riper 
judgment  and  a  clearer  understanding  may 
enable  them  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  falf- 
hood;  and  to  difcern  the  juft  reprefentations 
of  a  faithful  hiftorian,  from  the  partial  ac- 
counts of  one  warp'd  and  biaffed  by  the 
fpirit  of  party. 

For  civil  hw,  part  of  Puffendorf  de  ofHcio 
hominis,  6c  civis,  and  de  jure  natural!  6c 
gentium,  will  be  fufficient  to  initiate  them 
into  that  fcience. 

For  claflical  learning,  fome  felect  odes, 
fatyrs  and  epiftles  of  Horace,  fuch  I  mean 
whofe  chief  tendency  is  to  mend  the  heart, 
improve  the  manners,  and  inform  the  under- 
flanding;  all  the  reft  were  better  never  to 
be  read,  at  leaft  in  tender  years;  and  Virgil's 
works,  are  all  that  I  would  recommend. 
Thefe  together  with  the  books  before-men- 
tioned in  which  they  fliould  ftudy  morality 
and  hiftory,  and  fome  to  be  named  here- 
H  2  after, 
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after,  would  afford  them  a  much  larger  fund 
of  Latin  than  boys  ufually  obtain  in  the 
common  courfe;  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  knowledge  both  of  words  and  things 
will  be  wholly  acquired  from  writers  of  the 
pureft  ftyle,  and  chafteft  fentimentsj  inftead 
of  having  much  of  their  time  wafted,  partly 
unprofitably,  in  reading  authors  of  little  or 
no  ufe;  and  partly  prejudicially,  by  reading 
fuch  as  are  likely  to  corrupt  both  their  tafte 
and  their  morals.  Can  there  be  a  flronger 
inftance  of  infatuation,  than  that  of  putting 
the  works  of  Ovid  into  the  hands  of  boys  ? 
or  of  abfurdity,  than  that  of  making  them 
read  Lucian  at  thofe  years  ? 

Till  they  have  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  Latin,  they  fhould  not  touch  upon 
any  of  the  Englim  poets:  And  previ- 
ous to  the  reading  of  them,  fome  good  ab- 
ftracl:  of  the  beft  critical  rules,  with  regard 
to  the  various  fpecies  of  poetry,  mould  be 
put  into  their  hands,  which  might  inftruct 
them  in  the  different  laws  of  epic,  dramatic, 

lyric, 
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lyric,   paftoral    and    elegiac    poetry.      And 
above  all  they  mould  be  taught   what  de- 
corum is,  to  obferve  what  is  the  chief  excel- 
lence.    Then  let   them  read  a  few,  a  very 
few  of  our  Englifk   poets.     Milton's  Para- 
dife  loft,  his  Comus,  Samfon  Agoniftes,  Ly- 
cidas,  and    L' Allegro  &  Penferofo  can  not 
be  too  often  repeated.     A  few  of  Shake- 
fpear's    Tragedies   might   be  read,  but  left 
they  mould  grow  enamoured  of  his  faults, 
at  the  fame  time  that  his  beauties  mould  be 
pointed  out,  his  grofs  irregularities  mould  be 
expofed.     After  thefe  the  Cyder  of  Philip?, 
Thomfon's  Seafons,  Mafon's  Elfrida,  Arm- 
flrong's  Art  of  preferving  Health,  and  a  very 
few  modern  tragedies,   are  all  that  I  would 
recommend  to   them.     But  let  our  whole 
tribe  of  rhimers,  .whatever  name  or  reputa- 
tion  they  may   have  acquired,  be  kept  far 
from  their  fight.     Let  not  the  youthful  fan- 
cy be   led  aftray   by  an  admiration  of  that 
falfe  ornament.     Let  not  the  as  yet  uncor- 
rupted  ear,  be  debauched  by  tinkling  founds 
at  the  ends  of  verfes,  like  packhorfes  follow- 
H  3  ing 
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one  another  in  the  fame  pace,  to  the  re- 
gular jingle  of  their  bells.  Let  not  the  un- 
ripe judgment  be  perverted  from  fenfe  to 
found.  Thus  the  riling  generation  may  be 
brought  to  (hake  off  that  badge  of  barbarifm, 
ftupidly  worn  by  us  as  an  ornament.  And 
thus  the  Englifh  mall  difplay  it's  natural 
fuperiority  over  all  the  modern  tongues,  by 
fhewing  that  whilft  they  are  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  having  recourfe  to  that  Gothic  orna- 
ment in  their  poetry,  we  alone,  have  lucki- 
ly found  in  our  language,  all  the  principles 
which  produced  fuch  harmony,  and  gave 
fuch  force  to  the  numbers  of  the  ancients, 

I  now  come  to  the  laft,  and(  one  of  the 
moft  important  of  all  their  ftudies,  I  mean 
Oratory.  To  acquire  knowledge  in  which, 
fuch  parts  of  Cicero's  rhetorical  works,  and 
Quinctilian's,  as  are  moft  eafy  and  fuited  to 
their  capacities  ought  to  be  read  by  them. 
As  alfo  part  of  Rollin's  Belles  Lettrcs,  and 
Cambray  on  Eloquence.  For  practice  fome 
of  Cicero's  Orations  in  Latin*  and  fome  of 

the 
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the  beft  fpeeches,  extracted  from  the  Par- 
liamentary Debates,  will  be  fufficient  at  that 
age. 

This  is  the  fum  of  the  ftudies  and  arts 
propofed  for  the  firft  clafs,  as  alfo  for  the 
moft  part  to  be  generally  taught  to  all  the 
others.  .  The  fchool  exercifes,  mould  be  firft 
and  principally,  declaiming,  and  reciting  va- 
rious pieces  both  in  poetry  and  profe  from 
the  roftrum.  Secondly,  translating  felect  paf- 
fages  from  the  beft  authors  into  Englifb. 
Thirdly,  familiar  epiftles  to  each  other  upon 
any  fubjecls  they  fliall  chufe;  though  criticifms 
upon  fuch  authors  as  they  are  reading  may 
fometimes  be  recommended.  But  no  poetical 
exercifes  mould  ever  be  impofed  on  any 
one.  Wherever  there  are  the  feeds  of  po- 
etry in  the  mind,  upon  flirring  and  culti- 
vating the  foil,  they  will  fpontaneoufly  fhoot 
up,  and  produce  flowers;  where  they  arc 
not,  all  that  can  be  expected  after  the  labour 
of  tillage,  will  be  at  beft  gawdy  or  nox- 
ious weeds. 
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It  will  probably  be  matter  of  furprife  to 
thofe  who' are  under  the  influence  of  old  pre, 
judice,  that  there  has  been  no  mention  made 
of  Greek  amongft  the  general  ftudies  pro- 
pofed  for  this  fchool.  But  of  all  the  abfur- 
diues  in  our  prefent  mode  of  education, 
that  of  obliging  all  boys  to  ftudy  Greek, 
feems  to  be  greateft,  and  the  leaft  defenfible, 
It  is  certainly  that  part  of  literature  which 
is  the  moft  difficult,  and  in  which  it  requires 
the  greateft  portion  of  time  and  labour  to 
make  any  tolerable  proficiency.  It  mould 
therefore  furely  anfwer  forne  important  end. 
And  yet  it  may  afferted  with  confidence, 
that  the  knowledge  generally  acquired  of 
this  language,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 
time,  and  fuch  immenfe  pains,  hardly  ever 
turns  out  to  be  of  the  leaft  advantage  to  the 
pofleflbr,  either  in  point  of  ufe  or  ornament. 
And  if  the  queftion  be  afked  of  thofe  who 
have  gone  thro'  the  ufual  courfe  of  educa- 
tion, it  will  be  acknowledged  by  moft,  that 
after  finifhing  their  courfe,  they  never  think 
$f  opening  a  Greek  book  again  during  the 

reft 
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reft  of  their  lives;  except  a  few  who  dedi- 
cate themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  or 
phyfic.  Thus  in  a  few  years  all  the  know- 
ledge they  had  acquired  of  that  fort  is  whol- 
ly obliterated  from  their  memories.  Surely 
then  the  greateft  part  of  four  or  five  years 
at  a  moft  important  feafon  of  life,  has  been 
fadly  mifpent.  It  is  a  language  which  to 
moft  of  them  who  learn  it,  can  be  turned 
to  no  account.  It  can  be  ornamental  to 
none,  as  none  are  either  to  write  in  it,  orcon- 
verfe  in  it.  And  there  are  not  ten  in  a 
generation,  who  make  themfelves  fufficient- 
ly  mafters  of  it  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  plea- 
fure.  I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  not  deftined  to  the  holy  office,  or 
the  profefTion  of  phyfic,  not  to  wafte  fo 
much  time  as  even  to  learn  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. But  if  there  be  any  parents  who  think 
differently,  and  mould  chufe  that  their  fons, 
in  fpite  of  what  has  been  remonftrated 
againft  it,  (hould  learn  Greek,  the  way  fhould 
be  open  to  them,  by  attending  the  lecture 

in 
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in  the  divinity  clafs,  where  Greek  is  to  be 
taught. 

The  fecond  clafs,  confifting  of  fuch  as  are 
defigned  for  the  fervice  of  the  church,  or 
the  profeflion  of  phyfic.  Their  particular 
ftudies. 

The  Greek  Teftament  {hould  be  of- 
ten read  by  the  firft,  with  great  care. 
Clarke's  Paraphrafe  on  the  Gofpel,  Fell's 
pn  the  Epiftlcs  of  St.  Paul.  Nelfon's teafts 
and  Fafts.  Grotius  de  veritate  religionis 
Chriftianae.  The  Trial  of  the  Witnefles. 
Weft  and  Lyttleton  on  the  converfion'  of  St. 
Paul.  The  Hebrew  Pfalter.  The  Hiftory 
of  the  Bible  by  Stackhoufe.  And  at  the 
clofe,  Leland's  View  of  the  deiftical  Writers. 

Their  exercifes.  Reading  and  repeating 
feleft  paffages  of  Scripture.  Thofe  of  the 
firft  remove  in  the  clafs  ihould  take  it  in 
their  turns  to  read  prayers  to  the  two  fchools 
every  day.  And  at  flated  times  deliver 

fliort 
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fliort  difcourfes  from  the  roftrum.  As  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  may  be 
more  neceffary  to  them  than  to  others,  their 
written  exercifes  may  be  alternate  translations 
of  Latin  into  Englifti,  and  Englifh  into-  La- 
tin. But  above  all  let  them  enter  early  up- 
on the  office  of  peace-makers;  and  let  all 
arbitrators  of  private  differences  and  difputes 
amongft  the  other  boys,  be  chofen  from 
this  clafs. 

To  the  ftudents  of  this  clafs,  a  competent 

f 

knowledge  of  Greek  will  be  neceflary,  as 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  underftand  the 
teftament  in  the  original,  as  well  as  other 
books  relative  to  religion ;  but  it  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  they  applied  more  of  their  time 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  writers  of  profe  than  of 
verfe;  and  that  they  were  better  acquainted 
with  Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Demofthenes, 
than  with  Homer,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides. 
Such  as  have  a  genius,  or  high  relim  for 
poetic  compofition  will  ftudy  thofe  authors 
from  the  delight  they  will  take  in  it  -,  fuch 

as 
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as  have  not,  will  never  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing them, 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  this  clafs,  I 
mean  thofe  deftined  for  the  fludy  of  phyfic, 
it  will  be  only  neceflary  that  they  (hould 
have  fo  much  knowledge  of  Greek,  as  will 
enable  them  to  read  Hippocrates,  and  other 
medical  writers  in  the  original.  They  may 
likewife  learn  the  eafier  parts  of  anatomy; 
and  by  having  a  pbyfic-garden  fomething  of 
botany. 

Third  clafs,  confifting  of  thofe  deftined 
to  the  Law.  Their  peculiar  ftudies. 

Juftinian's  Inftitutes.  State  Trials.  Par- 
liamentary Hiftory.  Parliamentary  Debates. 
With  fome  of  the  practical  part  belonging  to 
the  attorney's  bufinefs,  as  the  forms  of  draw- 
ing bills,  anfwers,  pleadings,  &c.  according 
to  the  moft  approved  patterns.  Out  of  this 
clafs  advocates  /hould  be  chofen  in  cafes  of 

criminal 
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criminal  accufations  againft  any  of  the  boyfr, 
as  formerly  mentioned. 

Fourth  clafs,   confirming  of  thofe  deflined 
for  the  military  life. 

As  great  accuracy  of  ikill  in  claffical 
learning  is  by  no  means  neceiTary  to  this 
clafs,  their  peculiar  ftudies  mould  be  in  En- 
glim  or  French  books.  The  antient  authors 
may  therefore  be  read  in  the  beft  tranfla- 
tions.  Smith's  Thucydides  -,  Afhley's  Xeno- 
phon;  Hampton's  Polybiusj  Duncan's  Cae- 
far;  and  Gordon's  Tacitus.  In  French, 
Oeuvres  de  Brantome,  contenans  les  vies  des 
illuftres  Capitaines.  Turenne's  Life;  Life 
of  the  Prince,of  Conde,  of  Charles  the  i2th, 
Lewis  the  I4th.  In  Englim,  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Biographia  Britan- 
nica.  Of  Peter  the  Great,  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  Scanderbeg,  King  William  the  3d, 
and  the  Lives  of  the  Britifh  Admirals*  They 
fhould  alfo  be  inftructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  gunnery,  fortification,  and  navigation; 
*  they 
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they  fhould  apply  themfelves  clofely  to 
Geography,  practical  Geometry,  and  give  a 
flricter  application  than  the  reft  to  drawing 
and  perfpeclive. 

Fifth  clafs.  Of  fuch  as  may  be  deftined 
for  civil  employments  or  the  mercantile 
profeffion. 

There  may  be  many  of  the  general  ftudies 
omitted  from  the  courfe  of  this  clafs.  But 
Writing,  Merchant's  accounts,  Mathematics, 
Geography,  Hiftory,  French  and  Italian,  they 
cannot  be  too  expert  in.  Books  for  their  pe- 
culiar ftudies.  Huet's  Hiftory  of  Commerce. 
Child,  Decker,  Gee,  and  Tucker,  on  Trade. 
Prefent  State  of  Europe.  Of  Great  Britain. 
Colbert's  Plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Trade  of  France.  Extracts  from  the  beft 
authors  who  have  given  any  account  of  the 
trade  of  antient  commercial  ftate?,  as  well  a$ 
modern.  The  beft  books  on  'natural  hiftory. 
Drawing  fhould  be  the  chief  art  taught  them, 

and 
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and  fuch  exercifes  as  they  can  heft  pradice 
within  doors. 

Sixth  clafs,  confifting  of  private  Gentle- 
men of  independent  fortunes,  who  may  not 
chufe  to  apply  to  any  profeffion,  but  pafs 
their  days  in  town  or  country  ad  libitum, 
or  in  alternate  change  of  both.  And  firft 
of  thofe  who  mould  chiefly  prefer  a  country 
life. 

Virgil's  Georgics.  Cato.  Columella.  Pli- 
ny's Natural  Hiftory.  The  Cato  Major  of 
Cicero.  Evelyn  on  Foreft  Trees.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  on  Gardening.  Part  of  Brad- 
ley's,  Lawrence's  and  Lifle's  Works  on 
Husbandry  and  Gardening.  Rapin  de  Hortis. 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature.  They  may  alfo 
bs  taught  the  manner  of  inoculating,  graft- 
ing', pruning,  and  other  arts  of  gardening ; 
the  management  of  flowers,  bees,  6cc. 
They  mould  be  well  inftru&ed  too  in 
the  moft  eafy  and  regular  method  of  keep- 
ing accounts.  Drawing  and  perfpective  will 
I  alfo 
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alfo  be  of  admirable  ufe.    In  this  clafs,  I 
cannot  help  joining  with  Mr*  Locke   that 
the  learning  fome  manual  trade  might  be 
attended  with  excellent  confequences^  tho* 
I  mufl  think  he  has  been  too  general  in  re* 
commending  it  to  all  gentlemen,  as  it  can 
anfwer  no  purpofe  to  thofe  who  are  to  fol- 
low particular  profeffions,  but  may  be  of 
great  advantage  to  fuch  as  have  none  other 
but  the   gentleman's  calling,    in  filling  up 
many   hours   that   would    otherwife   hang 
heavy  on  their  hands,  or  be   diffipated  in 
fenfuality.   For  the  country  gentleman,  none 
could  be  of  more  fervice  than  that  of  work- 
ing in  wood,  in  the  carpenters,  joiners,  and 
turners  bulinefs.     This  will  enable  him  to 
make  models  for  all  forts  of  tools,  machines^ 
and   inftruments  ufed    in   hufbandry ;  and 
he  will  never  want  employment  within  doors 
when  the  weather  will  not  permit  him  to 
flir  abroad,  either  in  repairing  fuch  things 
as  are  out  of  order  in  domeftic  furniture,  or 
field    inftruments,   or  in  making  fomething 

new.    And  this  will  be  both  healthful  and 

good 
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good  hufbandry.  He  may  alfo  learn  to  make 
nets,  and  fifhing  tackle;  he  fhould  be  {hewn 
the  whole  management  of  a  gun,  and  all  it's 
mechanifm,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  keep  it  in 
order.  The  fame  too  as  to  clocks  and  wat- 
ches. To  theie  alfo  mould  be  added  fome 
knowledge  of  common  architeclu^  and  the 
prices  of  work. 

A  country  gentleman  thus  trained  might 
be  one  of  the  happieft  of  human  beings. 
His  days  might  be  paiTed  both  pleafantly  and 
ufefully  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  neighbours* 
He  would  not  then  experience  the  mifery 
of  counting  the  flow  minutes,  tedioufly 
creeping  along,  when  alone  in  his  houfe,  in 
the  dreary  days  of  December ;  nor  would  he 
be  reduced  to  the  various  expedients  of  kill- 
ing his  deadly  foe,  time,  with  the  bottle, 
or  gaming.  He  need  not  then  plunge  him- 
felf into  promifcuous  company  at  hunting 
and  horfe  races.  No,  every  hour  of  his  fingle 
life,  within,  and  without  doors,  might  be 
both  plcafnrab'y  and  profitably  employed 5 
I  and 
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and  if  he  fhould  have  children,  {irs  delights 
might  be  multiplied,  by  having  it  in  his 
power  to  train  them  in  the  fame  way. 

To  fuch   as  might   probably  lay  them, 
felves  out  for  a  town  life,  fuch   books  as 
would    inculcate  the  true  principles  in  the 
politer  arts  fhould  be  felected  for  their  pri- 
vate ftudies.    A  knowledge  of  accounts  will 
be  alfo  necelTary  to  them.     And  for  amufe- 
rnents,  painting,  varnifhing,,  graving,  turn- 
ing in   wood    or  ivory,  cutting  or    fetting 
precious  ftones,   or  grinding  optic  glaflesj, 
thefe  or  any  of  thefe  might  help  to  fill   up 
thofe  idle  hours,    which  thro'  the  want  of 
a  fixed  employment,  muft  often  occur,  and 
bring  with  them  a  liftlefsnefs,  more  uneafy 
to  the  human  mind  than  pain  >  which  often 
produces  the  tbdium  vita,  and  to  avoid  which 
men   generally    plunge  themfelves  into   all 
the    extravagancies    of    riot,    debauchery,, 
and  gaming  5    and   too  often  into  eternity 
itfelf, 

General 
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General  exercifes  and  diet. 

Befide  the  exercifes  already  mentioned 
there  are  many  others  which  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  re- 
laxation of  the  mind,  as  alfo  give  ftrength 
and  agility  to  the  limbs.  Their  very  fports, 
if  they  can  be  made  equally  pleafurable, 
fliould  be  fuch  as  would  anfwer  fome  ufeful 
end.  They  mould  be  taught  the  back-fword 
and  quarter-ftaff ;  wreftling,  fwimming, 
leaping  both  on  foot,  and  on  hoi  feback ; 
and  the  whole  management  and  ufe  of  fire- 
arms. But  above  all,  there  is  one  exercife, 
in  which  all  the  clafTcs  in  the  upper  fchool 
mould  be  conftantly  trained  and  prac- 
tifed.  I  mean  the  military  exercife  accord- 
ing to  the  moft  approved  method.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  point, 
which  is  the  diet.  1  believe  all  will  agree 
that  it  fhduld  be  plain,  but  good  in  it's  kind, 

I  £  fufficient 
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fufficient  and  regular.  They  fhould  all  dine 
in  one  hall,  as  in  the  colleges  >  only  each 
remove  fhould  have  a  feparate  table,  with 
the  tutor  to  jprefide  at  it.  By  proper  ceco- 
nomy  in  this  way,  much  may  be  faved  to 
parents  in  point  of  expence,  and  the  boys 
fed  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  the  boarding- 
houfes. 

If  it  be  aiked,  what  time  it  will  take  to 
pafs  thro'  fuch  a  courfe  of  fchool  education 
as  has  been  propofed,  there  can  be  no  po- 
fitive  anfwer  given,  as  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  inftitution  that  will  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  depend  upon  the  different  capacities  of 
the  boys.  But  in  general  it  may  be  faid  that 
they  who  are  of  quicker  parts  may  accom- 
plifh  every  point  propofed  in  fix  years,  and 
they  muft  be  uncommonly  flow  wha  do  not 
complete  it  in  eight.  So  that  from  fourteen 
to  fixteen  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  general 
age  of  their  going  to  the  Univeriity  or  Aca*- 
deniy* 


If 
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If  it  be  doubted  whether  there  has  not 
been  too  much  work  cut  out,  and  whether 
it  would  be  poffible  to  get  thro'  fo  many 
ftudies,  arts  and  exercifes,  in  the  fpace  of  the 
time  mentioned,  I  {hall  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the  gain  of  time  in  the  propofed 
plan,  will  be  at  Icaft  as  three  to  one.  For 
in  the  firft  place,  one  half  of  the  time  in 
the  prefent  method  is  utterly  loft  by  em- 
ploying it  in  ufelefs  and  unneceflary  exer- 
cifes, poetical  and  others,  in  languages 
wherein  they  are  never  afterwards  to  write. 
Then  the  method  of  private  ftudy  under  the 
eye  of  a  tutor,  will  make  the  labour  of  one 
hour  produce  more  than  two  in  the  public 
fchools.  And  laftly,  the  fruits  of  voluntary 
application,  refulting  from  the  delight  they 
will  take  in  it,  mufl  be  infinitely  more  plen- 
teous, than  thofe  produced  from  labour  occ&- 
iioned  by  compulfion  and  fear.  But  above 
all,  the  gaining  of  that  vaft  fpace  of 
time,  now  utterly  mifpent  in  obtaining  a 
^mattering  of  Greek,  will  afford  them  fuf- 
I  3  ficien.t 
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ficient  leifure  to  acquire  every  additional  ar- 
ticle propofed  in  this  courfe. 

PLAN  OF  AN  ACADEMY, 

For  finishing  the  education  of  noblemen  and 
.     gentlemen  of  independent  fortunes. 

The  academy  fhould  be  calculated  chiefly, 
either  for  the  reception  of  young  gentlemen, 
who  have  gone  thro*  the  ufual  courfe  of 
ftudies  in  the  univerfity,  in  order  to  aflift 
them  in  the  acquirement  of  fuch  ufeful  or 
ornamental  arts,  fciences,  and  accomplim- 
ments  as  are  not  taken  into  that  courfe 3  or 
of  thofe  who  are  to  be  fitted  for  fuch  pro- 
feffions,  or  lituations  in  life,  as  do  not  re- 
quire a  knowledge  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences, 
which  are  taught  at  the  univerfity. 

The  neceflity  of  fuch  a  place  will  at  once 
appear,  by  only  con  fidering  that  the  youth, 
in  general,  have  finifhed  their  collegiate 
courfe,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to  that  of 

twenty  > 
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twenty;  nor  can  they  afterwards  get  any 
farther  affiftance  in  thefe  realms.  Hence 
there  is  no  choice  left,  but  to  purfue  one 
of  tjfiefe  three  ways.  Firft,  to  finifh  their 
fludies  in  fome  of  the  foreign  academies. 
Secondly,  to  make  what  is  commonly  called 
the  Tour  of  Europe.  Or  laftly,  to  enter 
immediately  into  life  at  home,  at  a  prema. 
ture  age,  utterly  unqualified  to  difcharge 
•any  office.  Dreadful  neceiiity  !  Sad  alter- 
native !  where  each  courfe  is  fo  productive 
of  evil,  that  there  is  no  faying  which  is 
worft.  This  defect  in  the  moft  efTential 
part  of  education,  I  mean  the  finishing,  not 
only  renders  all  the  pains  and  labour  beftow- 
ed  in  laying  the  foundation,  and  raiting  the 
fuperflructure  little  more  than  half  way,  of 
no  effect,  but  has  been  amply  proved  to  be 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  times.  To  form  therefore  fuch. 
an  Academy  in  this  kingdom  as  mould  con- 
fefledly  be  fuperior  to  any  in  Europe,  would 
be  productive  of  the  greateft  good  and  benefit 
{Q  thefc  realms* 

I  To 
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To  efTecl:  this,  there  are  but  two  points 
neceffary.  The  firft  is,  by  procuring  pro- 
per matters  (which  by  a  due  encouragement 
may  infallibly  be  -done,  and  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  better  afford  it)  to  rival,  or  even 
outdo  thofe  abroad,  in  the  very  arts  and 
fciences  there  taught.  The  fecond  is,  to 
inftrudt  the  youth,  and  have  them  practifed 
in  fuch  arts,  ttudies,  and  exercifes,  as  will 
afterwards  prove  of  more  real  benefit,  as 
well  as  ornament  to  all  Britifh  fubjects,  than 
all  others  under  the  fun;  and  which  can 
not  poffibly  be  acquired  in  foreign  aca- 
demies. 

With  regard  to  the  firft,  there  is  little 
taught  in  the  foreign  academies  frequented 
by  the  youth  of  this  country,  befide  the 
bodily  exercife?,  fuch  as  riding,  fencing, 
and  dancing ;  and  fome  of  the  ornamental 
arts,  fuch  as  muflc  and  drawing;  and  the 
modern  languages.  In  fome  of  thefe  we 
have  already  matters  prepared  to  our  hands, 
equal  perhaps  to  any  in  Europe;  And  in  the 

reft. 
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we  might  have  our  choice  of  preceptors 
from  abroad,  as  their  emoluments  would  be 
greater  here  than  any  where  elfe.  But  with 
regard  to  the  other  more  important  bran- 
ches of  education,  many  of  them  could  not 
he  had  any  where  elfe,  and  none  of  them 
in  the  fame  perfection  as  at  home.  Which 
will  be  obvious  from  a  view  of  the  ftudies 
intended  to  be  purfued  here.  As  the  object  of 
this  academy  is  to  render  the  youth  perfect 
mafters  of  all  the  feveral  ftudies,  arts,  exer- 
cifes,  and  accomplimments,  whofe  rudiments 
they  had  learned,  and  in  which  they  had 
made  ifome  progrefs  at  fchool,  it  is  propofed 
that  this  academy  (hould  be  compqfed  of 
different  fchools  to  anfwer  this  end.  Amongft 
which,  as  being  the  moft  univerfally  neceC- 
fary,  (hould  be 

Firft,  A  fchool  for  Oratory  and  the  Eng- 
lilh  language. 

Secondly,  A  fchool  for  Hiftory  and  Po- 
litics. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  A  fchool  for  Agriculture, 

Fourthly,  A  fchool  for  the  Military  Art. 

As  to  the  firfl,  I  mean  the  fchool  for 
Oratory  and  the  Englifli  language,  I  have 
already  {hewn,  in  a  *  work  written  exprefsly 
for  that  purpofe,  the  great  benefits  which 
would  accrue  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to 
the  whole  community,  from  fuch  an  efta» 
blimment. 

As  to  the  fecond,  the  fchool  for  hiftory 
and  politics,  it  is  obvious  how  ufeful  fuch 
an  inftitution  would  be  to  all  who  are  to  be 
legiflators,  or  concerned  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs. 

/ 

The  hiflory  chiefly  to  be  attended  to  iti 

'  this   fchool  mould    be   that    of  our   own 

country;  or  of  thofe  nations  of  Europe  whofe 

interefts  coincide  with  ours,  or  are  in  oppo- 

fition  to  them;  leaving  all  others  to  be  af- 
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terwards  purfued  by  the  ftudents  at  their 
leifure,  according  as  opportunity  or  inclina- 
tion may  furnifh  them  with  the  means.  As 
to  politics;  the  nature  of  the  Britifh  conftitul 
tion;  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  trade;  naval 
and  military  force ;  of  the  finances,  funds  • 
number,  extent,  and  power  of  the  colonies  j 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Ireland;  the  political  in- 
terefls  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
different  nations  of  Europe;  and  the  feveral 
treaties  founded  upon  thefej  are  matters  fo 
neceflary  to  be  known  by  all  who  are  to  fit 
in  the  grand  national  council,  that  it  would 
be  fhameful  for  any  one  of  that  body  to  be 
ignorant  of  them,  were  the  means  of  know- 
ledge opened  to  them  in  any  part  of  their 
education. 

. 
The  third  fchool  of  Agriculture,  would  be 

found,  in  it's  confequences,  to  be  one  of  the 
fureft  means  of  encreafing  the  population 
and  wealth,  and  confequently  the  power  of 
Great  Britain;  of  reftoring  the  balance  to 
the  landed,  now  far  outweighed  by  the 

monied 
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monied  intereft;  and  of  rraking  thofe  the 
moft  ufeful  members  of  fociety,  who  have 
it  mod  in  their  power  to  be  fo;  and  yet 
who  at  prefent,  thro'  want  of  knowledge  in 
this  branch,  are  for  the  moft  part  ufelefs 
burthens  to  the  earth,  and  frequently  the 
moft  noxious  members  of  fociety ;  I  mean 
gentlemen  ppflefTec)  of  eftates. 

It  is  well  known  by  all  who  underftand 
the  fubject,  that  agriculture,  whatever  pro- 
grefs  it  may  have  made  of  late  in  a  few 
place?,  is  far  from  having  arrived  at  per- 
fection in  any;  and  in  much  the  greater 
part  of  this  ifland,  ilill  continues  in  a  very 
!ow  ftate.  Now  as  the  chief  part  of  the 
wealth  of  Britain,  muft  ultimately  depend 
upon  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  is  evident 
that  the  beft  means  of  increafing  her  wealth, 
would  be  the  improvement  of  agriculture.: 
And  what  way  fo  effectual  to  anfwer  this 
end,  as  making  the  owners  of  the  land 
{killed  in  that  art?  The  low  ft  ate  of  it  a.t 
prefent,  arifes  from,  tfre  extreme  ignorance 

of 
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of  thofe  who  occupy  the  lands ;  and  who 
in  confequence  of  that  ignorance,  blindly  fol- 
low the  cuftoms  of  their  forefathers,  how- 
ever abfurd;  and  whofe  obftinacy  in  this 
refpedt  is  become  proverbial.  Nor  can  they 
ever  be  reafoned  out  of  this,  becaufe  there  is 
no  reafoning  with  people  to  any  purpofe  up- 
on fubjects  which  they  do  not  underfland. 
But  were  the  owners  of  the  lands  to  refide 
upon  their  eftatesj  were  they  perfectly  fkilled 
in  agriculture;  and  did  they  demonftrate  ex^ 
perimentally  in  their  own  grounds,  what 
advantages  would  refult  from  purfuing  a 
different  method  j  their  example  would  foon 
be  followed  by  their  tenants  and  neighbours. 
There  is  no  one  fo  void  of  common  fenfe, 
who  mould  fee  the  adjoining  fields  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  his  own,  without 
enquiring  into  the  means  by  which  this  was 
effected;  and  without  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure the  fame  advantage  to  himfelf,  by  ufing 
the  fame  means.  There  is  no  man  fo  re- 
gardlefs  of  felf-intereft,  as  when  he  mould 
fee  his  neighbour  bring  home  double  the 

crops 
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crops  from  the  fame  quantity  of  ground, 
as  not  to  try  to  equal  him  by  following  the 
fame  method.  With  thefe  people  example 
is  infinitely  more  prevalent  than  precept; 
and  one  experiment  fhewn  to  the  fenfes, 

outweighs  a  thoufand   arguments  offered  to 
••  i 

the  understanding.  Nothing  has  contributed 
fo  much  to  throw  a  difcredit  upon  all  at- 
tempts towards  innovations  in  agriculture* 
as  the  example  of  fome  landed  men,  who, 
from  whim,  or  choice,  commence  what  is 
called,  gentlemen  farmers,  without  the  leaft 
knowledge,  or  true  principle  to  guide  them. 
Their  experiments  founded  upon  fantaftical 
notions,  can  not  but  fail 5  and  whatever  they 
undertake,  befide  the  difappointment,  is  fure 
to  be  attended  with  a  confiderable  lofs,  from 
the  knavery  of  thofe  entrufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement; who  never  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  employers,  to  their 
own  benefit.  Baffled  in  every  thing,  they 
foon  grow  weary  of  a  fruitlefs  purfuit,  and 
after  having  been  a  laughing- flock  to  their 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  the 
2  country, 
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country,  and  hide  themfelves  in  town  for 
the  reft  of  their  lives:  Leaving  behind  them 
a  warning  againft  all  projectors,  as  they  are 
called,  and  confirming  the  obftinate  farmers, 
in  their  refolution,  of  always  flicking  to  the 
good  old  way.  But  Ihould  this  never  be 
attempted,  except  by  gentlemen,  who  from 
early  inftrucYion  and  application  to  the  arrr 
mould  become  perfect  mafters  of  it  in  all 
it's  branches ;  can  it  be  doubted  that  their 
example  would  be  followed  by  all,  as  far 
as  their  influence  could  extend  ? 

Were  there  but  a  few  gentlemen  fo  qua- 
lified, refident  in  each  county,  it  is  incredible 
what  a  change  might  be  made  in  the  face 
of  things  in  a  few  years;  nor  would  it  be  ant 
exaggeration  to  fay,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  lands  might  be  raifed  to- 
double,  and  in  fome,  to  four  times  the  pre- 
fent  value.  I  knew  an  inftance  in  a  neigh- 
bouring ifland,  of  a  gentleman,  who  fet  out 
in  life  with  a  patrimony  of  little  more  than 
two  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  From  a  ftrong 

tafte 
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tafte  for  agriculture,  he  applied  himfelf  ear- 
ly to  the  ftudy  and  practice  of  that  art,  'till 
he  became  matter  of  it  in  all  its  branches. 
He  then  fet  about  improving  his  own  eftate ; 
and  with  the  extraordinary  profits  arifing 
from  that;  he  was  in  pirocefs  of  time  able 
to  purchafe  many  others.  In  thefe  purchafes 
he  always  preferred  lands  of  the  mod  barren 
and  unpromifing  kind,  which  came  at  a 
low  price.  Thefe  he  reclaimed ;  and  by  this 
management  alone,  in  lefs  than  thirty  years> 
he  found  himfelf  poffcffed  of  a  clear  eftate 
of  fixteen  thoufand  a  year,  which  is  now 
enjoyed  by  his  fon.  The  effects  produced 
by  his  example  were  prodigious.  His  neigh- 
bours, by  purfuing  his  method,  proportion- 
ally increafed  the  value  of  their  eftates;  and 
there  are  now  large  tracts  of  country  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  decked  with  all  the  trea- 
fures  of  Ceres,  adorned  with  trees,  and 
fmiling  with  verdure;  which  I  remember 
defolate  and  barren,  covered  with  heath  -, 
where  no  plough-fhare  ever  turned  the 

fward, 
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fward,  nor   any   kind  of  culture  was   ever 
known* 


Never  was  there   a  ftronger   inflance  of 
the* mighty  influence  even  of  a  fingle  exam- 
ple in  this  cafe.     But  were  all  gentlemen 
born  to  eftates  early  inftrucled  in  the  pro- 
per management  of  them,  (and  furely  no- 
thing could  be  more  confonant  to  reafon  than 
that  they  (hould  be  fo)  the  examples  of  that 
fort  would  be  without  number.    The  ftrong 
inftin&ive  prop-enfity  to  a  country  life,  im- 
planted  by  nature  in    man,  can  never    be 
wholly  eradicated  j    even    by   the   force    of 
cuftom   during   a  long  feries  of  years.     Of 
this  we  have  continual  inftances  in  bur  mer* 
chants  and -traders,  who  all  languim  for  a 
retreat   into  the    country,   as   foon  as  they 
have   made   their  fortunes;    or   have  their 
villas  to  retire  to,  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
week,   during  their  continuance  in  bufinefs* 
To  this   natural  propenfity>   let  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  country  affairs  be  addedj 
and  it  is  to  be  prefumed  there  are  few  gen- 
K  tlemen 
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tlemen  of  eftates,  who  would  not,  through 
choice,  refide  upon  them  the  greateft  part 
of  the  year. 

To  induce  them  to  this,  there  would  be 
found  many  motives  of  the  ,moft  powerful 
nature.  In  the  firft  place,  the  rural  life,  to 
fuch  as  are  properly  qualified  for  it,  mufl  be 
allowed  to  be  the  mod  pleafurable  in  the 
world.  Agriculture,  planting,  gardening* 
and  the  care  of  the  different  tribes  of  ani- 
mals neceffary  .to  the  well-being  of  man, 
would  furnifli  continual  employment  of  the 
moft  delightfu1.  kind,  to  thofe  who  mould  be 
well  verfed  in  them.  The  fports  of  the 
country,  fuch  as  hunting,  mooting,  fifhing, 
£tc.  would  afford  the  mod  pleallng  relaxa- 
tion from  their  more  ferious  employments; 
and  at  the  fame  time  ftore  their  bodies  with 
health,  their  minds-  with  tranquillity.  They 
would  feel  in  their  bofoms  a  perpetual  fource 
of  delight,  from  indulging  the  natural  and 
focial  affections,  which  are  dammed  and 
choaked  up,  in  the  bufy  world,  by  fantaftical 

pleafures 
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pleafures  and  felilfh  purfuits.  In  fhprt  they 
would  lead  a  life  of  the  true,  rational,  natu- 
ral happinefs  meant  for  man;  and  after  hav- 
ing experienced'the  fweetsof  it,  it  is  impofli- 
ble  they  fhould  ever  change  it  for  that  of 
the  falfe,  the  irrational,  and  artificial  kind, 
which  ambition  and  avarice  have  fubflituted 
in  it's  room. 

In  the  next  place,  they  would  amply  find 
their  account  in  it,  in  point  of  profit.  They 
would  perceive  by  their  fkill  and  manage- 
ment, their  eftates  daily  improving  and  rifing 
in  their  value  3  and  have  the  pleating  profpect 
of  tranfmhting  them,  much  increafed,  to 
their  pofterity.  Whilft  far  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  mould  defert  their  eftates,  and 
fhould  feek  to  improve  their  fortunes  by 
the  ufual  courfes  followed  in  the  bufy  world, 
fuch  as  place-hunting,  funding,  gaming,  6cc. 
would  be  found  miferably  difappointed ; 
either  fpending  more  in  the  purfuit,  than 
they  could  poffibly  hope  to  gain,  in  point  of 
preferment;  or  beggaring  themfdves  and 

K  2  their 
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their  pofterity  by  the  moft  fordid  of  all  pa£- 
fions.  From  fuch  a  comparifon  they  would 
perceive  the  wifdom  of  their  own  courfe,  and 
enjoy  the  felicity  of  independence  with  a 
double  relim. 

Lartly,  if  at  a  proper  feafon  of  life,  fome 
fhould  be  prompted  by  ambition  to  diftin- 
guifh  themfelves  in  the  world,  they  might 
gratify  it  in  the  moft  laudable  way,  by  be- 
ing independent  reprefentatives  in  parliament. 
Such  gentlemen  redding  in  the  country;  dif- 
fufing  univerfal  benefit  around  them,  both 
by  their  precepts  and  example;  doing  con- 
tinual good  offices  to  their  neighbours  j  and 
thus  eftabliftiing  a  perfonal  intereft,  founded 
on  the  good  will  and  hearts  of  the  people, 
would  prove  too  ftrong  for  any  opponent, 
however  weighty  his  purfe  might  be.  Where- 
as, in  the  prefent  courfe  of  things,  when  the 
gentlemen  in  general  who  relide  on  their 
cftates,  thro'  want  of  ikill  in  country  affairs, 
either  vegetate  on  the  fpot  like  their  own 
trees,  leading  a  life  of  liftlefs  indolence;  or 

mind 
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mind  nothing  but  hunting,  fhooting,  horfe- 
racing,  cock-fighting,  £cc.  filling  up  the  reft 
of  their  time  with  gaming,  drinking,  and  all 
manner  of  debaucheries;  how  can  fuch  men 
hope  to  eftablim  any  intereft  in  their  coun- 
try, who  are  either  little  known  there,  or 
known  only  to  their  difad  vantage?  Or,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe,  fhould  a  man  of  eftate 
vlfit  the  country  only  once  in  feven  years, 
merely  to  fecure  his  election,  what  plea  has 
he  to  offer  to  engage  the  free  unbiafled  fuf- 
frages  of  his  electors.  Is  there  any  merit  in 
his  being  poffefTed  of  an  eftate  in  their  coun- 
try, the  income  of  which  be  fpends  elfe- 
where?  Is  not  this  rather  a  plea  againft 
him?  Can  any  motive  be  affigned  for  giv- 
ing him  the  preference  to  any  ftranger  thct 
ihould  offer  himfelf  ?  Is  there  any  wonder 
then  that  the  higheft  bidder  (hould  carry 
it?  Can  we  be  furprifed  that  fo  many  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  in  the  Eaft  or 
Weft  Indies,  by  traffic,  by  war,  by  fund- 
ing, gaming,  &c.  fhould  boldly  offer  them- 
felves  as  fit  reprefentatives  for  places  which 
K  3  they 
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they' never  faw  before?  .In  confequence  of 
which  we  are  come  to  that  extraordinary 
pafs,  that  the  majority  of  the  guardians  of 
the  landed  intereft  of  England,  are  elected 
from  amongft  the  monied  men. 

It  is  not  from  a  general  principle  of  cor- 
ruption, that  matters  are  come  to  this  (hame- 
ful  pafsj  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  candidates 
in  general  being  for  the  moft  part  equally 
Grangers  to  the  electors,  and  much  upon  a 
par  in  point  of  merit;  the  latter,  having  no 
motives  of  preference,  naturally  are  prompted 
by  felf-intereft,  to  give  their  votes  to  thofe 
who  pay  heft. 

I  have  dealt  the  logger  on  this  head,  be- 
caufe  a  courfe  of  education  to  qualify  gen-? 
tlemen  of  eflates  for  a  country  life,  has  never 
fo  much  as  once  been  thought  of 5  tho'  it 
be  a  matter  of  fuch  importance  to  each  in- 
dividual, and  of  fuch  moment  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  flate;  nay  perhaps  it  may 

be 
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b?    faid,    to  the    very    exiftence  of   it  for 

4 

any  length  of  time. 

The  fourth  fchool  propofed  in  this  aca- 
demy, is  one  for  teaching  the  military  art. 

Since  it  is  found  neceffary,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe,   that   Great  Britain  fhould 
keep  an    army  on   foot  in   time  of  peace » 
fliould  not  the  troops  be  qualified  to  anfwer 
the  end  of  their  eftabliihment,  by  being  fit 
for  action  on  the  firfi  breaking  out  of  a  war  ? 
And  can  this  be  the  cafe  if  the  officers  are 
not  inftructed  in  the  military  art?   An  art, 
to  acquire  which,  demands  much  time  and 
labour,  with  the  affiftance  of  able  mailers 
in  the  theoretic,  and  a  large  apparatus  of  in- 
flruments,  with  proper  grounds,  for  the  prac- 
tical part.     Is  it  not  well  known,   that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  a  war,   after  a  peace  of 
any  long  continuance,   the   Eoglifti  forces 
are  generally  worfted,  merely  for  want  of 
/kill  in  their  officers,   and  are  beaten  into  a 
knowledge,  of  their  art  by   their  enemies  ? 
K  4  And 
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And  is  not  this  purchafing  that  knowledge 
at  a  dear  rate,  with  the  lofs  of  fo  many  lives, 
as  well  as  reputation  to  their  country  ?  Is 
there  any  reafori  to  he  affigned  why  proper 
fchools  of  that  fort  fhould  not  be  eftablimcd 
here,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany  ? 
And  if  the  officers  fhould  be  fent  out  from 
fuch  fchools  equally  (killed  in  their  profef- 
fion  with  thofe  abroad,  have  we  not  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  fuperior  bravery,  as  well 
as  bodily  ftrength  of  our  men,  would  always 
give  us  a  fuperiority  over  our  inveterate  ene- 
my ?  By  examining  the  constitution  of  the 
fchools  abroad,  particularly  thofe  of  France 
and  Pruffia,  we  might  improve  much  upon 
them,  (which  is  confonant  to  the  Britifh 
genius  in  all  things)  and  then  perhaps  we 
might  produce  fuch  officers  of  our  own,  as 
might  releafe  us  from  the  humiliating  necef- 
fity,  of  hiring  foreign  generals  to  command 
Britim.  troops. 

In  this  academy  the  pra^ice  of  the  mili- 
tary exercife   fhould  be  conftantly  kept  up 
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by  all.  But  fuch  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
a.s  fliould  chufe  if,  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  farther  advances  in  that  art,  in  the 
military  fchool ;  and  all  might  be  rendered 
more  perfect  at  lead  in  the  exercife,  by  the 
example  of  thofe  deflined  to  the  army,  whofe 
more  immediate  province  it  would  be  to  be 
expert  In  that,  article. 

Perhaps  there  could  not  be  devifed,  any 
method  fo  effectual,  to  enfure  fafety  to 
this  country  againft  an  invader,  and  that 
too  without  any  expence  to  the  public,  as 
an  inflitution  of  this  fort.  For  there  is 
no  doubt,  that  the  example  once  fet,  would 
foon  be  followed  by  all  fchools  and  places 
of  education.  And  were  the  fons  of  all 
thofe  fo  educated  in  this  country,  trained  at 
tlie  fame  time  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  as  one  of 
their  fports,  there  would  conftantly  fubfift 
in  this  kingdom  the  power  of  producing  in 
the  field  at  a  fhort  notice,  a  more  formi- 
dable militia  than  any  in  Europe.  Let  any 
qne  who  doubts  the  utility,  nay  who  does 

not 
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fee  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  fuch  a  mea~ 
fure,  reflect  on  the  panic  into  which  thefe 
kingdoms  were  thrown  fome  years  fince, 
not  by  ah  invafion  from  a  powerful  neigh- 
bour; not  by  an  army  of  regular  troops;  but 
by  a  handful  of  half  armed  undifciplined 
mountaineers.  Let  them  recollect  in  what 
a  hurry  and  confufion,  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men  ran  (too  late)  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms.  Let  them  reflect,  that  it  is  not  long, 
lince  England  avowed  to  the  aftonifhed 
world,  that  (he  was  incapable  of  defending 
herfelf  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  and  brought 
over  an  army  of  foreigners,  to  fight  for  altars 
and  hearths  not  their  own.  Have  they  for- 
got the  terrour  which  the  flat  bottom'd 
boats  infpired,  and  the  immoderate  expence  " 
the  nation  was  put  to,  to  guard  againft  them? 
And  (hall  any  friend  to  the  Britilh  conftitu- 
tion  wi(h  to  fee  things  remain  in  the  famp 
ftate,  when  it  is  fo  eafily  in  our  power  to  en- 
able ourfelves  to  defend  all  that  is  dear  and 
vuluable  to  us  in  life?  If  the  nobility,  gen-- 
try, not  excepting  the  clergy,  and  in  general; 

perfons 
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perfons  of  property,  were  early  taught  the 
life  of  arms,  they  could  upon  any  emer- 
gency, foon  difcipline  the  common  people; 
who  would  eagerly  follow  their  example, 
and  greedily  receive  instructions  from  fuch 
officers.  A  landlord  would  difcipline  his 
tenants  in  a  much  ftorter  fpace  of  time  than 
a  ferjeant  could.  And  in  what  more  glo- 
rious earthly  fervice  could  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  be  employed,  than 
in  preparing  their  parifhioners  to  defend  the 
church,  whenever  it  (hould  be  attacked?  If 
to  this  their  own  example  mould  be  added; 
if  numbers  of  them  in  the  day  of  trial  fhould 
march  to  the  field,  and  run  one  common 
hazard  with  them,  (as  many  once  they  were 
poflefTed  of  military  (kill  would  no  doubt 
have  fpirit  enough  to  do)  what  would  be 
more  likely  to  infpire  the  people  with  true 
courage,  with  a  refolution  to  conquer  or  to 
die?  With  what  enthufiaftic  ardour  might. 
not  fuch  men,  when  well  fkilled  in  oratory, 
inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers  before  an 
engagement!  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution 

the 
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the  influence  of  fuch  examples  was  fenfibly 
felt  in  a  neighbouring  country,  particularly 
in  that  of  the  ever  memorable  Walker,  the 
miraculous  preferver  of  Derry.  And  in  the 
late  rebellion,  it  is  well  known,  what  a  fpi- 
rit  was  raifed  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
kingdom^  by  the  example  of  our  martial 
prelate  Arch-bifhop  Herring. 

In  all  cafes,  to  prevent,  is  better  than  to 
remedy  j  to  avoid,  than  to  encounter  dan- 
gers. It  is  a  knowledge  that  the  houfe  is 
without  arms,  which  invites  the  robber  to 
attack  it:  whilft  the  inhabitants  of  fuch 
as  are  properly  prepared  for  a  defence,  may 
fleep  fecure.  Were  it  known  in  Europe, 
that  inftead  of  trufting  our  defence  to  a  fmall 
military  eftablifhment,  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  this  country,  were  always  prepared 
by  fkill  in  arms  to  repulfe  an  invader,  the 
attempt  never  would  be  made.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  accefs,  whilft  our  fleets  command 
the  feas;  and  the  impoffibility  on  that  ac- 
count of  landing  a  fufficient  number  of 

troops^ 
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troops,  to  make  a  conqueft  of  a  brave,  free, 
and  warlike  people,  who  could  upon  an 
emergency  bring  hundreds  of  thoufands  in- 
to the  field,  fufficiently  difciplined  in  a 
Ihort  fpace  of  time,  and  animated  by  every 
motive  that  can  infpire  courage,  and  fuftain 
refolution  j  would  deter  even  the  moft  power- 
ful confederacy  that  could  be  formed  againft 
us,  from  making  the  attempt. 

What  has  been  propofed  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  fun.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
two  greateft  nations  that  ever  exifted  upon 
earth.  It  was  in  the  fports  of  the  palasftra, 
and  the  campus  martius,  that  the  youth  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  trained  to  the  art 
of  war.  Without  other  difcipline,  at  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty,  each  citizen  was  an 
expert  foldier.  Nay  there  were  inftances  of 
many  capable  of  commanding  armies  at  that 
age,  and  who  proved  themfelves  confum- 
mate  generals.  It  was  this  which  rendered 
them  invincible  whilfl  their  liberties  re- 
mained. Have  we  any  thing  to  do  but  to 

follow 
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follow  their  example,  to  enfurc  the  fame  con* 
fequences  to  ourfelves?  Good  God!  how  long 
{hall  the  blindnefs  of  pedantry,  and  fupine- 
nefs  of  philofophy,  chain  down  the  vigorous 
minds  of  our  youth,  to  their  fcholaftic  ben- 
ches, where  they  fit  in  a-  ftuprd  admiration 
of  the  excellent  writings,  and  heroic  actions 
of  the  antients,  without  once  attempting,  by 
Adopting  their  wifer  inftitutkms,  to  rival 
them  in  thole  points?  As  if  we  were  of  an 
inferioiir  clafs  of  beings^  a  race  of  pigmies, 
of  a  capacity  to  comprehend  the  hiftory  and 
actions  of  giants,  but  utterly  unable  to  per^ 
form  the  like.  And  yet,  in  the  only  points, 
for  which  our  prefent  mode  of  education 
qualifies  men,  I  mean  contemplative  ftudies, 
it  muft  be  allowed  we  have  far  outdone 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  phi- 
lofophy, the  moderns  have  far  outgone  the 
antients :  nor  can  any  good  reafon  be  affign- 
ed,  if  our  courfe  of  education  fitted  men 
equally  well  for  the  active  life,  but  that  we 
might  rival  them  in  that  refpect  alfo. 

2  Let 
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Let  it  be  obferved  that  flipuld  fuch  an  in- 
ftitution  take  place,  the  nation  might  in 
fame  time  be  faved  all  the  expence  they  are 
now  at  in  fupporting  a  militia,  as  they  would 
always  be  furniftied  with  a  better  and  a 
much  more  numerous  one,  without  any  coft 
to  the  public  in  their  training. 

! 

I  have  now  done  with  the  fourth  and 
laft  fchool  of  the  Academy.  With  regard 
to  the  three  learned  profeflions,  (as  they  are 
commonly  called),  Divinity,  Law  and  Phy- 
fic,  the  fchools  for  them  ihould  be  eftab- 
limed  at  the  Univerfities.  And  upon  exa- 
mining into  the  ftate  of  things  there,  by  pro- 
per authority^  it  would  be  found  that  ample 
proviiion  might  be  made  for  the  fupport  of 
proper  inftitutions  to  qualify  men  for  theie 
feveral  important  profeflions,  without  any 
new  endowments,  or  expence  to  the  public, 
only  by  appropriating  certain  funds  for  that 
purpofe,  which  are  now  employed  in  a  man- 
ner utterly  ufelefs;  and  taking  care  that  the 
new  eftablifhments  (hall  be  made  upon  wifer 

principles, 
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principles,  and  under  better  regulations,  triari 
thofe  which  have  hitherto  taken  place. 

When  the  youth  mall  have  pafled  as  much 
time  in  the  academy  above  defcribed,  as  (hall 
be  found  neceffary  for  them  to  accomplifh 
their  feveral  ends,  they  might  then  fafely 
lunch  into  life,  in  either  of  the  courfes. 
Such  as  chofe  to  travel,  might  do  it  with 
great  benefit  to  themfelves,  and  advan- 
tage to  their  country.  But  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  wifhed,  that  they  fhould  begin  their 
travels  with  feeing  every  thing  that  is  cu- 
rious at  home,  before  they  go  abroad.  This 
would  not  only  enable  them  to  form  a  bet- 
ter comparative  judgment  of  things  in  other 
countries,  but  furnifh  them  with  abundant 
topics  of  converfation,  upon  matters  about 
which  foreigners  are  mo  ft  inquifitivej  and 
this  would  be  the  fureft  means  of  recom- 
mending them  to  the  beft  fociety  every 
where.  *  We  fhould  not  then  need  (to 
<  make  ufe  of  Milton's  words)  the  Monfieurs 
*  of  Paris  to  take  our  youth  into  their 
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*  flight  and  prodigal  cuftodies,  and  fen  1  them 

*  back   again,    transformed    into    mimicks, 
4  apes,  and  keckmofe.     But  if  they  defire  to 
'  fee  other  countries,  at   two  or  three  and 
'  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles, 
c  but  to  enlarge  experience,  and  make  wife 

*  obfervation,  they  will  by  that  time  befuch 

*  as  mail  deferve  the  regard  and  honour  of 
'  all  men,  where  they  pafs;  and  the  fociety 
'  and  friendship  of  all  thofe,  in  all  places, 
'  who  are   beft  and  mod   eminent.     And 
'  perhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad  to 

*  vifit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  elfe  to  imi- 

*  tate  us  in  their  own  country.' 

Or  fuch  as  chofe  to  enter  into  life  im- 
mediately at  home,  might  then  engage  in 
their  feveral  profeffions  and  offices,  pro- 
perly prepared  and  qualified  to  make  a 
figure  in  them;  to  their  own  great  eafe 
and  fatisfadion,  as  well  as  improvement  of 
their  fortunes.  • '  Or  (ftill  to  continue  Mil- 

*  ton's  expreffion)  whether  they  be  to  fpeak 

*  in  parliament  or  council,  honour  and  atten- 

L  c  tion 
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*  tion  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.  There 

*  would  then   alfo  appear  in  pulpits,  other 
'  vifages,  other  gefturts,  and  fluff  otherwife 
c  wrought,  than    what  we   now  fit  under, 

*  ofctimes  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our  patience, 

*  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us/ 

Upon  the  whole,  the  principles  upon 
which  this  new  plan  of  education  was 
founded,  are  thefe.  Firft,  to  adapt  as  much 
as  poflible,  the  education  of  the  youth,  to 
the  conftitution  of  the  country,  and  the 
feveral  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Secondly, 
to  make  the  fame  courfe  which  flioald  be 
mod  conducive  to  the  public  good,  contri-. 
bute  mod  to  the  private  benefit  and  intereft 
of  each  individual. 

For  thefe  purpofes,  Homer's  compendious 
rule  for  training  a  young  man, 

To  make  him  fkilled  in  eloquence  and 
arms 


Or 
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Or  the  ftill  fhorter  latin  expreffion, 

Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercuric . 

has  never  been  out  of  fight. 

The  advice  of  the  Wife  Man  has  alfo  been 
followed ;  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that 
he  fhall  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  the  fame.  A  particular  atten- 
tion, to  the  particular  courfe  of  life,  which 
they  are  afterwards  to  purfue,  in  their  early 
ftudies  and  exercifes,  muft  be  the  beft 
method  to  make  each  individual  mine  in 
his  particular  fphere. 

Were  the  whole  reduced  to  practice,  there 
might  be  hopes  of  feeing  verified  what 
Milton  faid  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  where 
he  prefaces  his  plan  of  education  in  this 
manner. 

:  I  fhall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  de- 

*  monftration  of  what  we  (hould  not  do, 

*  but  ftrait  conduct  you  to  a  hilUfide,  where 
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'  I  will  point  you  out   the  right  path  of  a 

'  virtuous   and  noble   education ;    laborious 

'  indeed  at    the    firft    afcent,    but  elfe   fo 

'  fmooth,  fo  green,   fo  full  of  goodly  pro- 

*  fpe&s,  and  melodious  founds  on  every  fide, 
'  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
f  charming.     I  doubt  not  but  ye  (hall  have 
'  more  ado,  to  drive  our  dulleft  and  lazieft 

<  youth,  our  flocks  and  ftubs,  from  the  in- 
6  finite  defire  of  fuch  a  happy  nurture,  than 
c  we    have   now,    to   hale   and    drag    our 

*  choiceft  and  hopefulefl  wits,  to  that  afinine 
«  feaft  of  fow-thiftles  and  brambles,   which 

<  is  commonly  fet  before  them,  as   all  the 
c  food  and  entertainment  for  their  tendereft 
..*•  and  mofl  docible  age.     I  call  therefore  a 

«  complete   and    generous    education,    that 
«  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  juftly,  fkil- 

*  fully,  and  magnanimoufly,  all  the  offices 
«  both    private   and  public,  of  peace  and 
«  of  war/ 

F    I    N    I    S/ 
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